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MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CoO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, aND NaPLEs, 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 
Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists, 
51, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


TO ALL TEACHERS OF SINGING!! 


THE SIMPLEST AND EASIEST METHOD OF Learning to 
SING AT SIGHT from the STAFF, is by means of the 


LETTER-NOTE SYSTEM. 
: R 


T 












The following Works are recommended :— 


ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER. A Complete Course 
of Instruction on the Method. Cioth, 1s. 6d. ; paper, Js. 

ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. Being the Exercises 
in the above work. Published separately, for use of pupils, in two parts. 


$d. each. 
LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 12 Nos. ready. Full Music 
Size, paper covers, 8d. each. Suitable for Class and Home Singing. 
DUETS. Nos. 2, Cherry Ripe; 5, Won’t you buy my Pretty 
Flowers? 9, Harvest Song, and Dulce Domum; Trios, Nos. 4, The Bells ; 
7, See our Oars ; 12, Where art thou, Beam of Light ? 


. ADLEY & CO., Publishers of Letter-Note Publications, 
26, CORNWALL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK. 
F. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER, ROW,, E.C. 


ILLIAM M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS. 

This. fascinating song is already rivalling in popularity the same com- 

peser’s celebrated *‘Dream Faces’ and ‘‘Ebren on the Rhine.” “It bas a 

swing and a ‘ go’ which are sure to make it ‘take’ the popular ear and abide in 
the popular memory.” 








M. HUTCHISON’S DISTANT LANDS (suitable 

e for lady or gentleman) is a beautiful composition of irresistible attrac- 

tiveness, No singer should he withort a copy. In D, E flat and F. Each 

2s, net. Also arranged as a Waltz by Oscar Seydel. 2s, net.—B. WILLIAMS, 
19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Madame Antcinette Sterling's New Song. 


ADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING sings PATCH- 
M WORK, Odoardo Barri's latest and best song. Words by Jaxon. In 
DandF. Each 2s, net. 

Life is but patchwork, and all that we love 
Shall some day de join’d in the home above: 
For all that we treasure the Unseen Hand 
Will gather and perfect in that fair land. 

B. WILLIAMS, 19, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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ARL OLMA’S CHERE AMIE VALSE, as performed 
before H.R.H. the Duke of Albany and nobility at Wynyard, and hy 


ar mest played three times each night. Post free 24 stamps.—b. ! 
ILLIA 19, Paternoster Row, K.C. 
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Our Universal Styles, 2a and 3a, with and 
without Pipe-top, are the most Saleable 
Organs in the market. 

OUR DOUBLE MANUAL AND PEDAL ORGANS 

- ARE THE FINEST IN THE TRADE. 


SPECIAL ORGANS FOR EXPORT. 





Catalogues now sent Free to all parts of the World. 


W. BELL & CO., 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
M iSS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano), (Of the London, 


Manchester, and Newcastle Concerts), Address, 128, Shelton Terrace, 
Broughton Road, Manthester. 


= JULIA JONES (Soprano), For ORATORIOS, 
CONCERTS, &c. 149, Bridge I Road, Battersea, London, | 5.W. 


Lower 








M ADAME CLARA WEST (Soprano) and Miss LOTTIE 
WEST (Contralto) er a complete Concert Party, for all Musical Enter- 
_ Address, Bee thoven Villa, King Edward ‘Road, _ Hackney. 


tainn lonts. 





Ms FUSSELLE (Soprano), Pupil of Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, can now accept Engagements for Me Oratorio, or Ballad 
C once rts—37, Harrington Square, Hampstead Road, NN 


- — 


M5 EMILY PAGET (Soprano, R.A.M., Certificated 
and Mcdallist for Singing.) For Engagements for Oratorios, Ballad 
Concerts, s, &e. Address, 19, Lloyd Square, London. 


N ADAME TALBOT LEGG (Contralto). 





SOLO VOCA- 
LIST ONLY. For Classical, Ballad, or Miscellaneous Concerts in town 
or provinces, Address, 94, Lenthall Road, Dalston. 


M*s ADA SOUTH, RAM. (Medalist) MEZZO- 
SOPRANO. Engagements for Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. Please 
adalre 88, Oakwood, Brondesbury Park, N.W. 


\ RS. BELLAMY (Soprano). Oratorio and Ballad Con- 

4 certs, $2, Hunter's Lane, Birmingham. 

N R. THOMAS BARKER, Harpist, (Associate of the 
| Royal Academy of Music) is open to ergagements for Concerts and 


Orchestral Performauces, also to take Pupils. Address, 37, Guildford Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 


“IGNORA VASCHETTI GAMBOGI, formerly Prima- 
h donna at the principal Continental theatres. Professor of singing. 
Address, 11, Cavendis sh Place, Cavendish Square, WwW. 


\ a. W. HB. TUT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., L.R.A.M. in 
} Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., by corres- 
Ashburne, Derbyshire. 
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\ ENEUPHONIC VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and BASSES are 
J cheapest and best for tone and varnish. Own make, £5, £7, £10, others 


repaired and altered, £2, aud upwards according to excellence of original model. 
w. MM. Bliss, Tremaine Road, Anerley. 


NOW READY. 


THE MUSICAL YEAR, 





1883. 


A liecord of important Musical events in the United Kingdom, 
with a reprint of Criticisms on many of them. 


BY 
JOSEPH BENNETT. 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 1, BERNERS STREET, W. 


EETHOVEN'S Pianoforte Sonatas Explained for the 
B Lovers of the Musical Art. By Ernest von Elterlein. Translated from the 
With a Preface by £. Pauer. 





German by K, Hill, Second Edition, post 8vo, 


cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘©One which stands forth as an honourable exception amid the host of insipid 
commentaries on the great master’s work—the multitudinous explanations that 
explain nothing.” ‘—Hear Pavgr, in Monthly Musical Record, 

** A very re able translation.”—Musical Standard, 
LON DON : W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


‘THINKING AND DREAMING. 
Words by M. A. BAINES. Music by BERTHOLD TOURS. 
This much admired Song will be sung by Mr. Epwarp Leverus 
at Miss Emma Barxen’s Concert on Monday, 7th July, at 8 o'clock, 
at 7, St. James’s Square (by kind permission of Lord and Lady 
Egerton, of Tatton). By post, 2s. net. 
J. B. CRAMER & co., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Just Published. TENOR SONG, 
“OH, WHO TO DULL ROSES WOULD 
LIKEN HIS LOVE?” 
By R. WHITE, 
Author of “ Natare’s Solfeggio,” and the Songs, ‘‘ My Bark,” “ A Rose one Day.’s 
Price 4s, 
WOOD & CO., EDINBURGH. 
J. B. CRAMER « coO., 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


INDIA RUBBER, or HYGIENIC 
CO ae al « G. 


Recommended by LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ra. in 
* Voice, Song, and Speech,” made to measure by 
J. F, PRATT, 43, Oxford Street, London, W. 
SURGICAL MECHANICIAN. 
LADIES’ BELTS, TRUSSES, &e, 
A competent Ladies’ Attendant. 














CRAMER'S 


NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM SIXTEEN GUINEAS. 





J B. CRAMER & CO. believe that they have 
« solved the problem of combining THe Greatest 
ATTAINABLE EXCELLENCE With DURABILITY and MODERATE 
cost, in the NEW PIANOFORTES now being 
issued from their factory. A writer in an Illustrated 
Paper says, in an Article entitled, ‘How to Purchase 
a Pianoforte :” 





“The surest way to get a really good Pianoforte, made of the 
best materials, is to purchase one by a good Maker. Never buy a 
Pianoforte that is specially advertised, or you will assuredly be 
taken in. Should you wish to take an Instrument on the Hire 
System, you may obtain one that would do credit to the Maker 
and service to the Purchaser upon the plan of the Three Years’ 
System, originated by Messrs. Cramer anv Co., whereby periodical 
payments are taken until the whole amount is paid.” 





PIANOFORTES BY ALL GOOD MAKERS. 


Nothing supplied but what is of the highest 
and most satisfactory quality. 


Exchanged any time within Three Months 
without loss to the Purchaser. 








CRAMER’S ORGANS, 
FOR CHURCH, CHAMBER, OR CHANCEL, 


Are supplied on their Three Years’ System as under :— 
£s. d 

School Choir Organ. 8 Stops - from 38 0 per quarter. 
No.1. Cabinet Organ. 4 Stops .. " 6 
No.2. Do. Do. Manuals. 7 Stops 9 
No. 3. Do, . Do. Do. , ee 2 
Studio Organ. 2 Manuals. 5 Stops 7 
No.1, Chamber Organ. 4 Stops .. 7 
No, 2, Do, Do. 8 s.- <« ne lll 
No, 3. Do. Do. 9 14 3 
No, 4. Do Do 2 Manuals. 18 Stops 34.13 


Full detailed Illustrated Price List on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


LONDON: Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; Moorgate 
Street, E.C.; High Street, Notting Hill, W. 
LIVERPOOL: Church Street, 


CRAMER'S 
INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, & AMERICAN ORGANS. 


Specially adapted for aLL EXTREME CLIMATES and carefully prepared 
to RESIST THE ATTACIsS OF ALL INsROTs, 


PIANOFORTES a 
AMERICAN ORGANS (8 stops)... 45 Gs. 
HARMONIUMS (12 stops)... 85 Gs. 


Packing Cases, Insurance and Freight to Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
or Colombo, £8 8s, 


J. B. CRAMER & C0., 


REGENT STREET, W.; BOND STREET, W. 
MOORGATE STREET, E. 0. 
Axp HIGH STREET, NOTTING HILL, W. 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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MODERN PIANOFORTE TECHNICS, ASTHETI- 
CALLY AND PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By Frep. C. Hanr. 


a 


Part I. 


It would be impossible to present, within the 
limited compass of an essay of ordinary length, the 
whole subject of pianoforte technics in all its details 
and bearings. The art of music, like all arts in 
general, is so essentially subjective, both in its crea- 
tive and its executive power, that even the mechanical 
side of it, which we call ‘‘ technics,” is more or less 
dependent, except in general principles, on the mental 
and physical characteristics of each individual. No 
two painters apply the brush in the same manner, and 
the surface of the marble shows different handling of 
chisels ; neither are soul-stirring strains and heart- 
melting melodies called forth by prescribed and 
stereotyped technical means, Let each artist, after 
he has finished his apprenticeship, choose those 
outward means by which he individually can best 
represent his inner ideal of the true and the beautiful, 
and it matters not what technical method he uses! 

But up to a certain point in musical education, there 
must be, at least, general rules prescribed and followed, 
in order to gain that without which teaching accom- 
plishes nothing—system—and these rules are good 
only in proportion as they are based on or looking to 
an ultimate end, namely, artistic independence of 
mechanical difficulties. It is in this view of the 
subject that the writer begs leave to submit a few 
remarks and suggestions. 

The technics of the pianoforte may be considered 
under two heads or principal divisions, the first 
embracing all that relates to the production of “ tone,”’ 
and the second, all that relates to the execution proper, 
or what is generally understood by ‘ virtuosity.” 
The first is, so to speak, the ** soul” of technics, the 
second its ‘ body.” 

In the present advanced state of mechanical skill in 
execution, there is a tendency to overestimate the 
latter branch to the neglect of the former, or in other 
words, the public, and many artists too, would rather 
have a little more of the “ body,” and a little Jess of 
the * soul.” 

It is difficult to say who is most to blame for this 
want of artistic balance, the concert-loving public or 
the concert givers. Ifthe people prefer to pay their 
money to witness acrobatic performances on an 
instrument, then the performer is to a certain extent 
at least bound to give them what they have paid for. 
It is very easy to say to an artist, ‘‘ Your mission is 
to elevate the public by your art, even though you 
starve in the effort,” but it is not so easy for the artist 
to follow such elevated doctrine, especially if he has 
a family to share in the starvation. But a true artist 
ought to be able to find that golden medium which 
will enable him, while recognizing the spirit ofthe age 
in which he lives, to give due attention to its claims 
without compromising his artistic honour, and at the 
same time to educate, by slow steps though it may 
be, that part of the public with whom he comes 
individually in contact, to a higher plane of art life. 

As regards the first division or production of 
‘‘tone,” there should be more attention paid to this 
matter than is ordinarily the case, both in individual 
instruction and in published pianoforte methods. It 
is no doubt very desirable and indispensable in order 
to reach any perfection at all, that the leaners should 
be taught to play a certain composition without 
mistakes, and in good time, paying attention to all 
the graduated tonal effects as indicated. But ought 
education in an art to stop here, and especially in an 
art of all others so eminently fitted to express those 
more subtle shades of human emotions, which lie 





beyond the reach of the brush, the chisel, or even the 
pen? Is it enough for a melody to be sad or joyful 
in itself in order to convey these emotions tothe mind 
and soul of the listener? We are sufe of having 
heard the saddest melodies sometimes played, without 
being made to feel sad at all, except, perhaps, a 
general feeling of sadness at such unsympathetic 
playing; and yet the performance may have been 
technically faultless, and none of the ordinary means 
of shading neglected. Is there not something, or 
rather a great deal, in the “ tone quality ” or “‘ colour,” 
which gives to music its true beauty and character ? 
No artist will assert that by merely presenting a piece 
of music in the different degrees of forte and piano, by 
sudden or graduated changes, a musical hearer can be 
really moved, be the composition ever so beautiful. 

These are only some of the means of expression, 
not expression itself, for that lies deeper. 

It may seem as though this subject would find a 
more proper place in a treatise on the “ esthetics” of 
the art than its “technics,” but inasmuch as the 
capacity of producing “ tone-colour”’ is dependent on 
the formation of what is called “touch,” which is in 
a great measure a technical matter, it does not seem 
out of place, and especially as the technics of an art 
ought to exist only as an embodiment of its esthetics. 

The greatest impediments to efficient instruction in 
acquiring *‘tone”’ lies in the fact that so few pupils 
can be persuaded or taught to listen critically to the 
sound they produce while practising by themselves. 
The prevalent idea seems to be that the sense of 
hearing, in connection with the study of music, is of 
no use further than detecting the playing of wrong 
notes. But this is indeed the most limited office of 
‘‘ hearing,” and might be performed even by the sight 
alone, for a deaf man can see that you are playing 
wrong notes if he will watch your fingers on the keys. 

The ear, with a brain behind it, ought to sit in 
judgment on the quality of the tone produced, whether 
it be round, full and sympathetic, or harsh, weak and 
cold,—in a word, whether the tone has life or not. If 
we can teach our pupils to criticise their own music 
we will have taught them to practice with their brains, 
and not only with the fingers. This is the first 
condition of success in any branch of the art, but 
especially so in the efforts to acquire a good touch, as 
the nerves have much to do with it. 

The mind, aided by the heart, ought to decide what 
tone-quality and ‘* colour” is needed for the moment, 
this act of the brain being transmitted to the fingers 
through the nerves. That this process is instan- 
taneous is a matter of course, otherwise it would not 
be available except in exceedingly slow phrases. 

The prevalent mode of “ striking” the keys is not 
productive of a sympathetic touch. The fall of the 
finger on the key is too sudden, too automatic and 
mechanical, and there is too much of a concussion in 
the contact of the hammer with the string, producing 
in *‘ forte” effects often exceedingly harsh and grating 
tones, though without volume, and in “piano” 
passages very colourless ones, sometimes none at all. 

It is to be regretted that there is no other term as 
convenient as “striking,” only more expressive of a 
touch by “pressure,” ‘* Pressing down” will do in a 
general way, but is awkward if you have occasion to 
use it often during a lesson,—and many are those 
occasions. But when a pupil sometimes asks whether 
he or she must “ strike” “A flat” again, or some 
other note, the teacher often feels inclined to inquire 
what poor “ A flat” has done to deserve punishment. 

Much is said about the difference between pianoforte 
and organ touch, but it is a fact beyond question that 
the more the former partakes of the nature of the latter 
the better it is, as it will in that case be more like a 
pressure than a blow. As a = thing each 
finger should, however, be raised higher in pianoforte 
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than in organ playing, in order better to prepare for 
the desired tone-quality before the contact with the 
key, by a certain mental and physical balancing of the 
finger, and for which there is no necessity in organ 
playing, as all tone-coloring on that instrument is 
produced by the change of stops, and not by the 
quality of touch* ‘There should also be in the piano- 
forte touch more of that “ clinging” pressure, while 
the key is held down, at least in “‘ cantabile”’ phrases, 
so as to prevent as far as possible the weakening of 
the tone before the entrance of the next note. 

The rising and falling of the wrist is a good help in 
acquiring breadth and fulness of tone, by adding 
weight to the pressure of the fingers, and especially 
so in ‘* legato” octaves, as all who have studied 
Theodore Kullak’s octave school have no doubt 
experienced, Besides this, a supple wrist is a means 
of making the hand and fingers more independent of 
the forearm, which in pianoforte technics should 
occupy a subordinate position, being as it were only 
the connecting link between the shoulder,—the 
fountain of power,—and the fingers,—its outlets. 

The “pressure” touch is the most favourable to a 
perfect “ legato,” for this reason, that each successive 
tone is heard with as little percussion as possible, or 
any other mechanical noise of the action ; and the tones 
follow each other more like they do on the violin, or 
in that most sublime of all instruments, a well-trained 
human voice. 

One of the greatest difficulties in connection with 
touch is the acquirement of a beautiful roundness of 
tone in piano passages. With amateurs, generally, 
piano is equivalent to weakness or nothingness, when 
it should be power suppressed. A piano effect will 
usually fail as long as the player is conscious of any 
effort of not playing too loud, or rather fear of doing so. 
The result will be only timid, hesitating tones, and 
only fit as accompaniment to a sickly sentimentality. 
A perfect confidence in the control of your mind over 
the fingers is the only road to success in this respect, 
in connection with the technical freedom from the 
necessity of “striking” the keys,—which, however, 
can be duly appreciated only by those who have 
cultivated the touch by “ pressure!” 

As regards the different modes of playing staccato, 
it may be remarked that a good player ought to have 
at his command more than one kind of staccato touch, 
in order to produce different effects according to the 
nature of the passage or phrase to be played. We 
mention then, first, the touch from the knuckle and 
middle-joints combined, drawing the fingers rapidly 
off the keys toward the paln of the hand, useful in 
rapid and very light passages of single notes, 
although, perhaps, not the most reliable; secondly, 
from the wrist with stiff finger joints, but curved, 
preferable to the first in that it gives a crisper quality of 
tone and is more generally useful both in single tones 
and chords, except perhaps in very rapid tempo; 
thirdly, what is sometimes called the “ negative ” 
staccato, produced by placing the fingers very close to 
the keys, which are then “‘ pushed ” down by a sudden 
pressure and left abruptly by an upward springing 
motion of the hand. ‘This touch is applicable both to 
chords and single tones, and productive of character- 
istic and “ grotesque ” effects ; and fourthly, from the 
elbow with stiff wrists and finger joints for very broad 
and grand effects in chords and octaves. 

The so-called ‘* portamento,” or combined staccato 
and /egato, might here be enumerated as the fifth kind. 
This, when executed with care and deliberation, can 
be made to impart a “ sighing ” character to the tones, 
and is easily acquired by sliding the finger rather 
slowly along the key witha gentle pressure, slipping 





* [We dissent from this remark.—By difference of touch on 
the 4 oe the most marvellous variety of effect is produced. 
Ka. 0.) 





off at the edge; the hand should be held ina sus- 
pended position from the wrist. 

Under the head of tone production comes also 
properly the use of the pedals, as when skilfully 
employed they form very efficient aids in acquiring 
tone-colour. But to this end student and amateurs 
must first divest themselves of any idea they may 
possess as to the loud pedal being intended for loud 
passages only, or indeed to produce any loud tones at 
all; it is, therefore, preferable to call it the ‘* damper 
pedal.”* By many dilettanti this much-abused piece 
of mechanism is used only as a sort of rhythmic 
accompaniment, pressing down and raising it to the 
time of the beats, until one is reminded of the fiddler 
at a country wedding beating time with his foot. In 
this manner their use of the pedal becomes very 
mechanical, monotonous and ineffective, and makes 
any independent application of it against rhythm 
exceedingly difficult and confusing. 

But the players are not alone to blame for this, for 
in a great deal of printed music (even standard works) 
the use of pedals is often marked in a sort of conven- 
tional, wholesale manner—somewhat like directions 
for registration in a good deal of organ music—leaving 
it to the intelligence and taste of pianists and teachers 
to study out those more delicate and complicated 
touches of pedals, by which an artist can supply his 
tone “palette” with the most exquisite tints and 
mezzo-tints. The most beautiful effects of the damper 
pedal are obtained when it is not pressed until after the 
entrance of the tone or tones you wish it to affect ; 
this promotes clearness and gives ‘‘Aolian harp” 
like sounds, as though the tones were floating in the 
air, So to speak, disembodied spirits of music released 
from their material bodies of hammers and strings, 
and soaring upward to join in the eternal harmony of 
the spheres! 








HOW TO UNDERSTAND WAGNER, HIS WORKS 
AND HIS ART PRINCIPLES. 


A Series oF Criricat Essays. 
By Henry T. Finck. 


WAGNER IN THE CONCERT HALL. 


Is it advisable to play selections from Wagner's 
music-dramas in the Concert Hall? Theoretically, 
Wagner was opposed to this proceeding; and it is 
easy to see why. ‘The old-fashioned opera is merely 
a series of arias, duos, quartets, recitatives, and 
choruses, which have no connection whatever with 
each other, and any one of which can therefore be 
produced as a complete concert-piece. But Wagner 
abandoned these disjointed forms, with rare exceptions. 
His operas are built up on a higher and more organic 
principle, each part being connected with every other 
by means of the continuous melody and the ever- 
recurring and newly combined leading motives. 
These motives first appear as mere melodic germs or 
buds; then they gradually grow and unfold them- 
selves, until, when the climax is reached, we have the 
full-blown flower. ‘To cut out a part ofthis organism 
is like cutting out a single figure from an exciting 
dramatic scene by a great artist. We see and admire 
the expression of this figure, but we fail to see 
the cause of it, and in so far must remain un- 
satisfied. 

There is, however, another side to this question, 
which Wagner apparently recognized in practice. 
Between 1860, when he gave three concerts in Paris 
which cost him ten thousand francs, and the great 
London concerts in 1877, he took part, directly or 
indirectly, in various series of concerts at which 
selections from all his operas were produced. The 





* («Open Pedal” is the correct term. Ld. 0.) 
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object was partly to secure funds for his Bayreuth 
project, and partly to create an interest in his operas 
and a demand for their performance. He arranged 
various selections from his dramas for concert 
purposes; and Wagner concerts have accordingly 
become a regular feature of musical life in all the 
German capitals, as well as in Paris and in London, 
where the largest halls often do not suffice to hold 
all who apply for tickets when Hans Richter con- 
ducts. 

In “ Parsifal” the music, poetry, action, and 
scenery are so inseparably united that very little has 
been found available for concert purposes, although 
in its proper place the music is sublime. But all the 
preceding dramas contain pieces—such as the forest 
scene from ‘ Siegfried,” the trio of the Rhine 
daughters in “ Gétterdimmerung,” the love duo in 
‘« Tristan and Isolde,” the Magic Fire scene in the 
** Walkiire,” the Siegfried funeral music—that are 
admirably suited for concert performance; not to 
speak of the overtures to the ‘ Flying Dutchman,” 
‘* Tannhiiuser,” ‘* Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Tristan,” which 
are complete symphonic poems or minaiture dramas 
in themselves, like Beethoven’s great ‘** Leonora ” 
overture. One advantage of giving Wagner in the 
concert-hall lies in this: that his best thoughts only 
are presented, while all those parts are omitted which 
a mixed audience finds monotonous,—although a 
connoisseur finds even here something to interest 
him, in details of harmonization and instrumenta- 
tion. 

In listening to some of the most inspired passages, 
—such as occur in the second act of ‘* Tristan,’’—the 
hearer is so overwhelmed by the richness and grandeur 
of the music that he feels as if it were enough in it 
self, and everything else—action and scenery—an 
intrusion. This feeling passes away when the whole 
work becomes-more familiar; but it shows what is 0 
importance to remember,—that Wagner’s music, even 
if it loses some of its effect in the concert-hall, 
is yet, when at its best, equal to the finest works 
written by other masters especially for the concert- 
hall. 


-——— 


EARLY WORKS FOR CONCERT 
PERFORMANCE. 


Nothing affords a more striking proof of the 
grandeur of Wagner’s genius than the observation, 
which every one must make in listening to his operas, 
that the beauty and power of his music invariably 
increase with the impressiveness of the poetry and 
the dramatic situation. Minor composers are 
satisfactory in ordinary situations, but fail when they 
come to a scene of thrilling interest. Wagner is at 
his best where most is expected. The boiling-point 
of his emotional thermometer is many degrees higher 
than that of any other dramatic composer. ‘“ Tristan 
and Isolde” reveals deeper depths of tragic passion, 
of intense and sustained emotion, than the works of 
any dramatist except Shakespeare. When the 
subject becomes uninteresting, Wagner's musical art 
also sinks, but never to the level of the commonplace. 
Even the weakest of all his works, the “ Festival 
March,” which he wrote to order for the Centennial 
at Philadelphia, is anything but commonplace. It is 
a poor composition, because, never having been in 
America, he had no definite images to stimulate his 
imagination. Ordinarily, poetry, scenery, and music 
appear to have been present in his mind at the same 
time. When he wrote for the concert-stage he hardly 
ever attained the grandeur that pervades his music- 
dramas. On these dramas—eleven in number, 
counting from “Rienzi” to “ Parsifal”—rest his 
claims to immortality. The number of his works not 
written for the theatre is larger than is generally 








known. Most of them belong to his earliest period. 
A dozen or more have remained in manuscript, 
including nine overtures, selections from early operas 
preceding “ Rienzi,” a sonata, a quartet, a sextet, 
and a New Year's cantata. Among those that have 
been printed are a polonaise, two sonatas, and two 
album-pieces for the piano, several songs, ‘ Siegfried 
Idyl,” an early symphony, “* Liebesmahl der Apostel,” 





several orchestral marches, and a funeral march on 
motives from Weber's “ Euryanthe.” 





A MASTER OF ORCHESTRAL EFFECTS. 


A perfect human voice is the noblest of all 
instruments. But perfect voices are exceedingly 
rare, while perfect violins and pianos are abundant. 
This may partly explain why the two composers who 
have had the most refined ears for exquisite sound 
effects, Chopin and Wagner, were at their best when 
writing instrumental music. The timbre of the 
human voice, like the blueness of the sky, is capable 
of considerable variety of shading, but it always 
retains its quality; while the hues and tints of the 
orchestra have all the fascinating variety and charm 
of gorgeous sunsets, no two of which are alike. 
Every instrument, it may be said, has its special 
emotional character. The flute is serene, pastoral ; 
the violin gay, like major, the cello sad, like minor ; 
the bassoon, lugubrious in slow movement, 
humorous in rapid passages; the trumpet, martial ; 
the trombones, stately, grand, majestic ; the harp, 
ethereal, celestial No composer ever understood 
these peculiarities so thoroughly as Wagner. When 
Liszt wrote his admirable analysis of “* Lohengrin,” 
after its first performance, in 1850, under his 
direction, he called attention to the fact that Elsa is 
almost always accompanied by wind instruments, the 
King by the trombones and trumpets, while the Grail 
motive (as subsequently in ‘‘ Parsifal”’) is assigned to 
the violins. 

Technically, Berlioz was almost as great a master 
of instrumentation as Wagner; but his delicious 
effects often seem to exist for their own sake, without 
having any underlying idea, while Wagner's are 
always the outgrowth of the situation. Many have 
endeavoured to copy Wagner s colours, but few have 
succeeded. It can be shown on acoustic principles 
why it is that a certain passage sounds well if played 
by a certain combination of instruments, and less 
effective if played by others. To know which 
ones to choose requires a special instinct, which 
cannot be acquired, but is innate, like the poet's 
genius. 

To Wagner’s mind a musical idea presented itself 
at once in its proper colour; while most musicians 
make a mere pen-and-ink sketch at first, and leave the 
choice of colours to subsequent deliberation. 

Wagner was not satisfied with the symphonic 
orchestra of his day, but added to it some obsolete 
but useful instruments, and introduced in others the 
latest scientific improvements. Like some of the 
operatic reformers that preceded him,— Monteverde, 
Gluck, Mozart,—he gave the orchestra greater 
prominence than it had had before, and, like them, 
was consequently accused of being “‘ too noisy.” It 
cannot be denied that he does make more use of the 
brass than any other composer ; but it is generally used 
pianissimo, for the sake of obtaining new effects of 
colour, and not to create a noise. His operatic 
predecessors chiefly used the brass for the sake of 
noise; and it was consequently some time before the 
musicians understood him, and learned to play softly. 
At present, complaints are seldom heard that Wagner 
is too noisy, and many are surprised, especially on 
hearing “ Tristan” and “ Parsifal,” at the infrequency 





of loud passages, 
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One of Wagner's epoch-making innovations was 
the practice of dividing instruments into several 
family groups,—strings, wood-wind, brass, instru- 
ments of percussion,—and completing the groups with 
new instruments whenever necessary. With each 
class and sub-class of instruments he was thus enabled 
to attain homogeneous effects, like those of a quartet 
of human voices, a quartet of ’cellos, violins, &c.; and 
to the variety of novel combinations thus secured are 
due the kaleidoscopic changes of his orchestration. 
One instance of a new effect, with which every one is 
familiar, occurs in the * Lohengrin” prelude, where 
the flutes and divided solo violins, in their highest 
position, give an ethereal tint to the Grail motive 
which makes it appear like a true halo of sound. 


(To be continued.) 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Music and the Piano. By Madame Viarp-Louts. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. WaRINGTON 
SmytH. London: Griffith and Farran. 


This book, which contains much that is interesting 
and important, is divided into three parts: rst. General 
History of the Art of Music; 2nd. Personal History of 
the Principal Composers forthe Piano; 3rd. Advice 
on Style and Execution. Part I., chapter 1, gives a 
succinct account of the *‘ Origin and Development of 
Music.” Chapter 2, devoted to “ Tonality and Clas- 
sical Music,” is particularly valuable, as it cannot fail 
to give the reader a clear perception of the character- 
istics of Classical as distinguished from Romantic 
and Advanced Music. Chapters 3 to 8 consist of 
historical matter and short but fairly written criti- 
cisms, interspersed, we are sorry to add, with the 
amount of irrelevant gush which is to be found in 
most musical works of a description similar to that 
of the book before us. For instance, taking two 
pages by mere chance, we find the following passages 
on pages 32-33: “The people wanted liberty, and 
this sacred word, properly understood or otherwise, 
had begun to be muttered angrily, as the wind of the 
coming tempest that nothing can restrain.” Again— 
‘* Mozart is the unrivalled songster of the privileged 
classes, and in Beethoven it is all humanity that 
sings or that weeps. And here we may stop, for 
the art of music has nothing more to desire! It has 
its Virgil and its Raphael in the one; its Homer and 
its Michael Angelo in the other; and yet more, for 
we must ascend to the sacred prophets themselves to 
find expression of truth and feeling so human and at 
the same time so divine.” Again—‘‘ Haydn had 
begun this, Mozart had followed, and Beethoven 
came on to make of the symphony a Jacob’s Ladder, 
the summit of which should reach to heaven and the 
Infinite.” Like tares among wheat, similar passages 
find their way into, and disfigure nearly every page 
of this book. Chapter 7 on the “Realistic School” 
is valuable for its clear description of the principles 
of that school, but the author's estimate of the music 
produced by Realistic composers may be gathered 
from the following passage :—‘‘ Moreover, we are 
here, there, and everywhere with the chromatic style 
—the rules of tonality (of the key) being set aside. 
The ground falls away from beneath our feet when 
the tonality is doubtful, and this fact alone occasions 
a distress, a deep discomfort—such as physically we 
suffer from the pitching of a vessel at sea ;—our 
breath fails us—we seem to be tossed into the air to 
fall down we know not whither, and the whole nervous 
system instinctively shudders.” Does it ?—then we 
can only express our astonishment that thousands of 
highly cultivated people delight in these tortures. 
Our author proceeds— Farther, there is here no 








need of deep science, for the harmonies, or rather the 
succession of chords is unfettered like everything else. 
Besides, there are now only a few, very few chords, and 
all the rest is viewed as retardations (not resolutions, 
but, as it were, prolonged ‘ appogiature’) of the funda- 
mental notes of these few chords—which precludes 
all idea of correct or incorrect progression.” Now, if 
all this is true, anyone might write, say 1000 com- 
binations of sounds on separate slips of paper, shuffle 
these like a pack of cards, and let one follow the 
other in some musical composition in the order in 
which they chanced to occur. The idea is simply 
absurd. Chromatic music is governed by principles 
just as classical music is bound by-laws. Part II. 
consists of eleven chapters, commencing with the 
‘arly Clavecinists” and ending with ‘ Wagner,” 
all of which contain an amount of original thought 
which renders them highly interesting and instructive. 
The chapter on Wagner pleases us the least; con- 
sidering the undoubted greatness of the master, 
considering the veneration in which he is held by so 
many great musicians, surely such a passage as the 
following would be the better for modification :-—* It 
is not difficult to me to feel that, probably, here was 
the secret woe that broke the heart of Wagner. 
To be truly great only in respecting the laws one has 
endeavoured to overthrow, is surely, for an innovator 
a chastisement more easily understood than de- 
scribed.” Again, “But we must regret that he 
should have sought to philosophise with his notes, 
instead of composing true music, simple and pure.” 
Upon these passages it is only necessary to say that 
other musicians who are quite equal to our authoress, 
are of a totally different opinion. Part III. consists 
of three well written chapters of advice on Style and 
Execution, in which and elsewhere, our authoress 
strongly condemns the taste which leads people to 
admire mere mechanism. Here we are so perfectly in 
agreement with her that we feel inclined to forgive 
her for describing Chopin and Schumann as “two 
morbid composers.” We now commend the book 
to our readers on account of its merits, which con- 
siderably éxceed its defects. 








Paige (K.) Exercises in General Elementary Music. 
Part I. 2nd Edition. London: W. Reeves, 185, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 


The value of any examination depends on its 
thoroughness, but unfortunately it is hardly possible 
to make a public examination thorough, as a large 
number of questions would occupy a great deal of 


time. The consequence is that many candidates offer 
themselves for examination who are not perfect in 
their subject, trusting to chance that the questions 
asked may be such as they can answer. So far as 
elementary music is concerned no candidates: can 
possibly fail to pass an examination who will take the 
trouble to examine themselves with the aid of this 
little book. We are glad to see that it has reached a 
second edition, that the few misprints in the first 
edition have been corrected, and that a few necessary 
questions have been added. 





How to play the Pianoforte. By Lavy BeEnepict, 
ARABELLA GopparD, Lapy Linpsay (of Balcarres), 
Ciara A. Mactrone, Linpsay SLopeR AND 
CHARLES Peters. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 

A very useful little book divided into eight chapters. 
Chapter 1. Pianoforte playing for Beginners, by 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard.—Chapter 2. The Art of 
Practising, by Lady Benedict.—Chapter 3. Thoughts 
on Practising, by Lad Litideay.- Chapter 4. Method 
of Study, by C. A, Miciring —-Chnptek 5. How to 
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accompany a Song, by Lindsay Sloper.—Chapter 6. 
How to play Mendelssohn's “‘ Songs without Words,” 
and Chapter 7, How to play Beethoven's Sonatas, by 
Lady Benedict.—Chapter 8. Sunday Evening Music, 
by Charles Peters. The work contains an immense 
amount of useful, practical and original information, 
valuable alike to the beginner and to the advanced 
student. 








The Thistle: a Miscellany of Scottish Song, with 
Notes Critical and Historical. The Melodies 
arranged in their Natural Modes; with an 
Introduction explaining the Construction and 
Characteristics of Scottish Music, the Principles, 
Laws and Origin of Melody. By Cottn Brown, 
Euing Lecturer on the Science, Theory and 
History of Music, Anderson's College, Glasgow, 
The Instrumental Accompaniments by James 
Merrylees, A.C. Glasgow: W. Collins, Sons 
and Co, 


A Collection of 104 of the most esteemed Scottish 
songs, with simple and appropriate Pianoforte 
Accompaniments, and forty-one tunes without words, 
each with a full descriptive account of its origin, &c. 
The melodies are given in the Staff and in the 
Tonic Sol-Fa Notation. The interesting Intro- 
duction occupies thirty-one pages, the rest of the 
book 208 pages. It is elegantly got up, imperial 
octavo size, gilt leaves. 





PRIZE COMPETITION.—For Tunes in Short 
Score for 4 Voices to the Hymn, For thee, 0 dear, 
dear, Country. The-First Prize will be £2 2s. 
for the best Tune. The Second Prize will be 
10s. 6d., and the Third Prize, Musical Works 
to the value of 10s, 6d. The conditions, which 
must be strictly observed, are as follows :— 


1. Each composition to be enclosed in a separate en- 
velope, addressed “* To the Editor of THe OrcHESTRA, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C.,” with a distinctive 
motto in the left hand corner. The same motto, with 
the composer’s name and address, to be sent in 
another envelope, which will not be opened till the 
prizes are awarded. 


2. The same competitor may try for the three prizes 
under different mottos, all unsuccessful MSS. will be 
destroyed, the composers are therefore particularly 
requested to retain duplicates. 





3. The last day for sending in.tunes for competition 
will be August 21, and the names of the prize-winners 
will be announced as soon after as possible. 


Should any of the unsuccessful compositiofis present 
sufficient points of merit to justify their publication, the 
mottos of all such will be printed in THz OrcnEstTRA, 
AND MusicaL Epucation, and the publisher will 
give 100 copies to the composer for the copyright 
of the same. 


Should any of the prize tunes attain such popularity 
that its insertion in any popular tune-book may seem 
to the Editors of such book desirable, a fee of £5 will 
be required, £2 ros. of which will be paid to the 
composer for every book in which it is inserted, books 
published by W. Reeves excepted. 


The amount of ist and 2nd pfize will be paid in 
cash, but should the successful competitor prefer books 
or music selected from a catalogue of musical 
publications which will be forwarded, these will be 
charged half price, or a portion only of the amount of 
prize may be taken in books and the balance in cash. 


N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to “* Fesn, 
Lover of my Soul,” will be Fuly 2tst. 





“LEAD KINDLY LIGHT,” 
Additional mottos received: 


Bendel, Vanolois, St. Philip and St. James, Stan- 
wick, Ananias, St. Cecilia, Guidance, Bezaleel, 
Denique Ccelum, Clifton, Scribendi Cacoithes, Via 
Lucis, Verbum Sap, Ulster, Light, Lux clara, Dux, 
Wilhelm, Dibon, Lynton, Lux Aterna, Lyx Sancta, 
Burns, Seldap, Father take my hand, Oberon, Numen 
lumen, Guendolen, Donna, Helmore, Vienna, North- 
wood, Marguerite, St. Helen’s, Da capo, Resignation, 
Lumen, Sixteen bars, St. Leonards, Prieghera, 
Fortiter in re, Eversley, Horne, Haun, Afterthought, 
Lemuel, Pillar of Fire, Persevere, Marie, Medea, 
Subacide, Viola, A. W. W., Sandown, G. D. C., 
Tuum Est, Semper virens, Resignation No. 2, 
Wilton, Legato, Nimbus, Lansdowne, Ursuline, 
Niblon, Garth, Nestle, Quieto, Albuhera, Try again, 
Patience, Gil Blas, Elverland, Capesthorne. 





“HARK, HARK, MY SOUL,” (The Pilgrims of tho 
Night) Prize Hymn Tune Competition, 


Additional mottos received: 
Delta, St. Hugh, Academy, Irthlingborough. 





“JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL.” 
Mottos received: 


Derry, Foyle, Onesimus, Priscilla, Chilboro Hill, 


N.B.—The last day for sending in tunes to “ Fesu, 
Lover of my Soul” is Fuly 21. For full particulars 
see Fune number. 


-_- 


“HARK, HARK, MY SOUL,” (The Pilgrims of the 
Night) Prizes. 

The First Prize is awarded to the tune bearing the 
motto ‘“ Broad Street,” composed by J. E. Smith, 
Higham Ferrers, The Second Prize is awarded to 
“Jesmond,” by G. M. Gibson, Newcastle. The 
Third Prize is awarded to St. Kilda, by W. Mitchell, 
Melrose. The tunes sent in for this competition are 
much better than the general run of competitive tunes. 
The following are highly commended: Veni, vidi, vici 
_ is very good, and ranks next to St. Kilda), St. 

enoit, Ecclesbourne, Golden Crowns, Regina, 
Fenton, Julius Cesar, and Placebo, which has con- 
siderable merit, but the last line, though pleasing 
enough on account of its originality, would not wear 
well—that is to say people would soon get tired of it. 


See 


WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


THE CAVALIER. 
1, 


A cavalier I, my fortune my sword ; 
My love is my lady’s, my honour's my word ; 
I’ve a hand for a friend, or a slash for a foe, 
I'm a rollicking gallant wherever I go, 

With a kiss for the maid 

Who's never afraid ; 

A lip for a can, 

A cut for a man, 
I'm a rollicking gallant wherever I go! 


Il. 


Now a fig for the churls who believe we are wrong, 

A crophead may live, or may die, for a song ; 

If a gallant oppose me, I'll drink or I'll fight, 

For wherever the sun is ’tis sure to kill night ! 
With a kiss for the maid, &e. 


Ill. 


The world is my football, #6 e’en let it roll, 
While a gitl and a bottle enliven my soul ; 
A dark eye shines brighter than planets above, 
And the clink of my is the passport to love ! 
With a kiss for the maid, &e,—- Henry Bertran, 
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THE LOVER’S RETURN. 
1. 


Watching at the window 
Ere thou dost-depart ; 
Watching at the window, 
How the tear-drops start ! 
Is this look the last one, 
Thro’ the window-pane ? 
No, my loved, my own one, 
Thou wilt come again, 


Could my tell-tale finger 
Write the thoughts I mean, 
Thou, my love, would’st linger, 
| would be thy queen ; 
But alas! I falter, 
Tears fall down as rain ; 
Love, thy love may alter ! 
Wilt thou come again ? 


Ill. 


Watching at the window 
Autumn-falling leaves ; 
Watching dusky swallows 
Flitting from the eaves ; 
As the shadows darken, 
*Thwart the window-pane, 
Love, to thee I hearken ! 
‘Thou hast come again.—Henry Bertram. 


MY MARGARET, 
I 


When I began life’s history, 

I fell in love with Margery ; 

A little maid with sunny locks,— 

I was in jackets, she wore frocks. 

1 firmly vowed my childhood’s pet 
Should be my wife, my Margaret. 


Il. 


When youth had tinged my lips with down, 
To look for life I went to town; 
Met Alice fair, dear Ellen tall, 
Sweet Kate, and thought I lov’d them all; 
But, somehow, could not quite forget 

My boyhood’s love, my Margaret. 


Ill, 
Oh! time had taught a tale to me, 
When I again saw Margery ; 
And though | kissed her through my tears, 
Her smile forgave the long, long years : 
And told I should find solace yet 
In life’s young love, my Margaret,— Henry Bertram, 


“YOU.” 
a 


There’s many a flower in the valley 
Gay tinted and goodly to see ; 
But the sweetest of all's the lily, 
And the loveliest far to me. 
The geranium rears herself proudly ; 
‘The rose seems to say ‘* I’m the queen! ” 
But they chaunt their own praises too loudly 
To charm where the lily is seen, 


Il, 


There’s many a bird in the greenwood 
Whose notes glad the air far'and wide, 
But there’s one sings a song to me only 
Far sweeter than any beside : 
A song that is old, and yet new, love— 
It is sung somewhere every day ; 
Yet, I’ve heard it from no one but you, love, 


And my heart-shall ne'er cast it away. C.H. 


The above poems are copyright. Musical composers desiring to use 
them may have full particulars by applying to the publisher, W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 

N.B.—In a Song entitled ‘‘‘The Navy Blue,” published in our last, 
the first line should read thus :—*' I see a boy upon the deck.” 


Battap Concert Commrrrez.—We very much regret to see that the 
Committee are not content with Ballad Concerts, but must start a lot 
of examination questions, &c, 


The, present Wagner movement brings up afresh the question of 
words to be set to music, One writer has well said that. «as regards 
the words to which music is to be set, the least requirement that can 
be made is that they shall be independently satisfying as poetry.” 
That such a requirement has been oftener honoured in the breach-than 
in the observance is generally admitted by all who have carefully 
examined the greater number of opera libretti. And even with regard 
to songs, not every composer is as careful as he should be in the 
selection of words for them, This carelessness is partly due to the fact 
that the words of a musical composition are so rarely enunciated well 
by singers generally, and thus it comes that. the attention of the 
audience is directed far more to the music than the words. But this is a 
great mistake, seeing that all vocal music should be based on the 
expression of the words, Wagner did much in this respect.—Musical 
Courier. . 


Dvorak.—Cross, the very able London correspondent of « Freund’s 
Weekly,” writes as follows of the concert at the Crystal Palace on the 
12th of April:—« A notturno for strings, by Dvorak, and a scherzo 
capriccioso for a full orchestra were both conducted by the composer, 
and both made an excellent impression.’ While the former is full of 
the loveliest melodies, and, as it were, intertwined with exquisite 
harmonies, the latter has a character of such complex variety of quickly 
succeeding and strong effects that it almost bewilders with the wealth 
of its musical ideas. What'l think, however, is the greatest feature of 
these compositions and the most emphatic sign of the composer's divine 
calling is the perfect lucidity and the crystal clearness of his musical 
design and execution, 


Anomatovs Position or Musicat Grapuates.—The following 
letter appeared in the last No. of the Academic Gazette, It's im- 
portance justifies its reproduction :— 


Sixn,—While you naturally and properly urge the importance of the 
study and the taking of musical degrees at Oxford and Cambridge, 
surely you cannot expect that holders of such degrees can be admitted 
to the full privileges of other graduates? You complain of the “ pain- 
ful anomalies” of a Mus. D.’s position. It is true that his position is 
quite anomalous ; while it requires four years’ residence, or thereabouts, 
at the university, and about nine years’ subsequent waiting (on an 
average), together with due examinations, to attain to the degree of 
D.D., LL.D., or M.D.—no slight distinction—any one can (by a 
residence of, not some years, but some few hours only) walk off with a 
doctor’s handle to his name and an imposing hood to his back. Until 
quite lately candidates for musical degrees were not even required to be 
examined in matters of elementary knowledge: now they have merely 
to pass a “* Local’? Examination. Musical graduates have, practically, 
no connection whatever with the universities whose degrees they hold ; 
and the vast majority of men in residence and occupied with the details 
of ordinary university life are unaware even of the existence ofa musical 
faculty. 

rm devoted student of music I wish all success to its cultivation, 
and when candidates for musical degrees are required to reside their 
three years and become real sons of alma mater, then we will call 
them ‘ university men” and admit them to Convocation and Senate at 
the end of eight years from matriculation, 


Yours faithfully, 


A MEMBER .OF THE SENATE, 
Cambridge, May 26, 1884. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. §. (Worcester). We cannot agree with you in either case; neither do we 
find any such dogmatism in *‘ all the best workson Harmony.” One of the best 
works is Dr. Stainer’s ‘‘ Treatise on Harmony, and the Classification of Chords,” 
which will do much to eniighten you upon the subject, though the information 
therein contained is not exhaustive (see pages 129 to 134 of that work). Another 
of the “‘ best works” is Dr. Hiles’ Harmony of Sounds, published at 8s. 6d., and 
now reduced to 3s. 6d., from which you may obtain further information. 


A. M. 8. R.—Thanks for your suggestion, but Marbecke’s and Tallis’ Responses 
are surely suitable for Choirs and for Congregational use. 


Some of our friends send us —_ without dates. 
of Dr. Be es very interesting 
“ yest y.” 


One containing an account 
ée Musicale informed us that it took place 


F L.—No, of course we should not re-harmonize the tunes, nor should we allow 
any one else to do so. 


C. Satrer.—All depends upon the organ ; some arrangements which are 
excellent would produce no effect if played upon an organ not suited to them. 
Thin arrangements suit some instruments—rich and full arrangements suit 
others. ; 

Js ne saris pas.—The English Harmonium is far superior to the American 
, but it requires better playing. The Mustel Organ is undoubtedly a 
splendid instrument, but it is expensive, and is only effective in the hands of an 
experienced getuee. For studying the effect of discordant combinations the 


most valuable. Your trouble arises from the music which you 


Harmonium 
em y Fess comes tale ang planetarte piase ou think proper and play it upon 
py meg pte apo Ronee the pleco is necesamy. 


Noricz.—Correspondents frequently send stamped and directed 
envelopes. These are useless, as all ‘Answers to Corres- 
pondents ”’ appear in the Orchestra. 

No attention can be given to Provincial Journals sent to our 
office unless the matter to which our attention is directed is 
marked either with ink or pencil, 
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Portrait Album of 400 Celebrated Musicians. 


Handsomely bound in cloth ; size, royal quarto, price 10s. 


CELEBRATED MUSICIANS OF ALL NATIONS. 


A very elegant Album, containing an Historical Collection of 
400 PHOTOS of COMPOSERS, INSTRUMENTALISTS, and 
SINGERS of all Nations and Times (of which 100 are English) ; 
with Short Biographies translated from the German. Also an 
Appendix by M. F. 8S. Hervey. 

“‘ Altogether an excellent, cheap, and valuable work.”—Morning Post. 

“Well got up, and forming a suitable volume of reference for the drawing- 
room table.”—Globe, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTUN & CO., 188, FLEET STREET, F.C. 





Tice Orchestra 
Choir, and 


MUSICAL EDUCATION: 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 





MUSICAL, EDUCATIONAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 





A hymn tune appears to be a very small composi- 
tion ; to look at it one would think it could not be very 
difficult to write, but it is truly marvellous to find 
what a number of different faults there are, any one 
of which is sufficient to spoil one of these little com- 
positions. Supposing the tune to be written to the 
words of some particular hymn, the first requisite is 
that the music should possess the power of adding 
force to the words, because if it does not strengthen, 
it weakens their effect. The next important point is 
correct accent; everyone is aware of the ridiculous 
effect produced by false accentuation in reading, and it 
is only custom, and bad custom too, which enables us 
to tolerate it in singing. Compass is another con- 
sideration in a tune intended for popular use, and it 
may be as well to observe that the greater part of the 
best tunes at present in use are of extremely moderate 
compass. The scale in which a tune is written may 
be a great hindrance to its success, especially if it 
contains many chromatic chords. Abrupt and un- 
expected modulation even when its effect is pleasing, 
must be very cautiously used because a hymn tune is 
continually repeated, and the modulation being no 
longer unexpected may give pain instead of pleasure. 
Next comes the harmony, diatonic harmony with here 
and there a discord being more suited to bold and 
joyful hymns, and chromatic to those which are tender 
or pathetic; but it should be borne in mind that 
diatonic tones wear better than chromatic, because 
much of the pleasure derived from chromatic music 
is attributable to the fact that the ear is agreeably 
surprised ; but of course when the tune is thoroughly 
known all surprise is gone. The last line of a tune is 
a very important matter; should this line be in any 
way inferior to the rest of the tune, the effect is very 
painful, and the better the preceding part of the tune 
the more painful is the effect of the inferior line. 
Farther, each part should possess some features of 
interest. In many tunes the unfortunate altos and 
basses are treated very badly, especially the former. 
Consecutive octaves between any two parts must 
always be avoided, consecutive perfect fifths when 
they are prominent have generally a bad effect, but 
under certain conditions their effect is very beautiful ; 
they occur in the compositions of Beethoven, Bach, 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Spohr, Haydn, Mozart, Schu- 
mann, &c., but always with good effect. Concerning 
the prohibition of such fifths, Dr. Stainer in his 
Treatise on Harmony says, ‘‘ No doubt sume will call 
them ‘licenses.’ If licenses are so unobjectionable, or 
rather so pleasing, the law ought never to have been 
made.” The great Samuel Wesley wrote a Litany 
chant of rare beauty, designedly employin con- 
secutive perfect fifths, and as evidence of this design, 
dedicating it to a “quint-hunter.” All rules are 














worthless which are in opposition to the practice of 
such men ; these rules generally consist of a mixture 
of truth and falsehood, they require modification, 
extension, and the elimination of error. 








INTRODUCTION TO A NEW SYSTEM OF 
HARMONY. 
By A. BASEVI. 
The Translation by ALFRED WHITTINGHAM. 





But, if neither the A sharp nor the C sharp of them- 
selves disturb the succession of chords in example 8, 
why is this modulation unbearable in example 9? I 
do not believe that the reader will find anything to 
enlighten him upon the subject in the generally 
received systems, and I cannot imagine what answer 
the defenders of these systems would give if their 
attention was called to the fact that the C sharp isa 
passing note in both of the examples given. ‘The true 
reason would be missed, because the authors of these 
systems do not notice whether a passing note is 
connected by a natural tendency with one or other of 
the adjoining notes, and consequently are ignorant of 
the principle of approximations (attinenze) which we 
shall presently describe. In the mean time, in order 
to give some idea of it, we will say that the C sharp 
in the first melodic passage is an appogiatura to B, 
not to D, and that the contrary is the case in the last 
example ; this is why, as we shall explain farther on, 
the chord GBD is perceived naturally in the key of D 
rather than in that of C; thus it is that it should 
resolve into the chord of D major.* 

* This is only part of the reason, Example g is in the key of C, 
in which C sharp does not occur; if the C is sharpened it should be 
sharpened foe some reason, but there can be no reason for substituting 
a harsh appogiatura for the pleasing one produced by leaving the C in 


its normal state. Our author says that the C sharp ‘should resolve 
into the ehord of D ;” thus, 
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but the C would be reasonably sharpened as appogiatura to D in the 
key of C, and the resolution into the chord of C plsasant enough ; 
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Here the D is supertonic in the key of C. A. W. 


(To be continued.) 








CONCERTS. 


On Thursday, May, 29, Mr. J. Stuart Crook gave 
his Grand Evening Concert at Neumeyer Hall. The 
vocalists were: Miss Jessie Royd, Miss Kathleen 
Beck, Miss May Sterling, and Madame Browning; 
Mr. Joseph Lynde, Mr. H. B. Ridley, Mr. H. T. 
Williams, Mr. J. G. Jacobs, and Mr, J. Stuart Crook, 
Pianoforte, Mr. A. M. Willis; violin, Mr. C. Westall ; 
and clarionette, Mr. Elliott Beckett. Conductors, 
Mr. W. Jermyn Elliott, Mr. H. G. Williams, and 
Signor Odoardo Barri. The concert was a great 
success. 

TotTENHAM.—A good performance of Farmer's 
oratorio, ‘“‘ Christ and His Soldiers,’ was given by 
the High Cross Musical Society, May 29th; the 
soloists engaged being Mdme. Clara West, Miss Alice 
Woodruffe, Miss Lottie West, Mr. Arthur Weston, 
and Mr. Fred S. Oram, each of whom was highly 
successful. Grand pianoforte, Mr. C. J. Wood; 
organ, Mr. E. Wood; solo cornet, Mr. J. W. 


Grieves. Conductor, Mr. H. J. Harrison. There 
was a numerous and apprecietive audience, 

Miss Emelie Lewis gave her annual concert at. the 
Steinway Hall on the 5th ult., when she was assisted 
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by many eminent artists, including Mdme. Liebhart, 
Mdme. Emrick, Miss Jeanie Rosse, Mdme. Leideritz, 
Signor Ria, Mr. Joseph Lynde and Mr. Burgon. 

The Students’ concert given on the 17th ult. at 
Trinity College, London, consisted of a pianoforte 
recital by the Benedict Exhibitioner, Miss O. Blanche 
St. Clair, varied by vocal numbers contributed by Miss 
Grosvenor Gooch. 

Mr. Charles Hallé’s series of concerts at the Prince's 
Hall, Piccadilly, terminated en Friday, June 27. As 
these concers were amongst the most important of 
the season, and were so fully reported in so many 
papers, it is only necessary to add that Mr. Charles 
Hallé still retains his old power over his audiences, 
the secret of his success being the avoidance of all 
exaggeration; ‘this, combined with the greatest 
delicacy and finish, render all his performances so 
eminently satisfactory that nothing remains to be 
desired. Always the same, no one can ever say “ ah, 
he did not play that so well as on a former occasion ;” 
he possesses, too, the rare power of causing the 
intelligent listener to be so greatly absorbed in the 
music that the performer is for the time forgotten, 
This power is, as we have remarked, very rare, the 
only other performer whom we can recollect as 
possessing it in the same degree being Mr. W. T. 
Best, who is to the organ that which Mr. Halle is to 
the pianoforte, 








NEW MUSIC. 
(Tue Lonpon Music Pustisuina anp Generat Acency Co. ] 


‘Hosanna!’ Full Anthem. By W. Spark. 
A bright and telling composition within the powers of any fairly 
cultivated choral society. 


[Conrad Herzoc & Co,] 


‘* Dreams at Eventide.” Romance for the Pianoforte. 
SALMON. 

A simple melody in G afterwards taken by the left hand with 
arpeggios for the right hand, and then with the right hand, the left 
playing a moving bass accompaniment. ‘The piece is showy and not 
difficult. 


By A. L. 


[Lamsorn Cock. ] 
« Twelve ‘ Reveries Caracteristiques’ for the Pianoforte.” 
by Craupius H. Coutpery. Op. 15. 

A set of elegant and —— well-written compositions, presenting 
plenty of variety, each Reverie having a distinct character of its own, 
The Aedes pleces are perhaps a little over-done, and for this reason we 
prefer the shortér ones ; but the entire set consists of music so greatly 
superior to the general run of modern English pianoforte music, that 
we cordially recommend it both to players and teachers, 


Composed 


[W. Reeves, 185, Freer Streer.] 


‘La Gaité.” Caprice Brillante pour Piano. Par Gitserr Byass, 
A very showy Allegro in D presenting no mechanical difficulties, 


« Cox kept crowing over me.”” Solemn Song. Written and composed 
by Artuur Savitte Lona. 
This Solemn Song is a thorougly comic song, the melody and 
accompaniment are very easy, but a good low comedian is required to 
give effect to the words, The song consists of five verses, of which 3 


and 4 may be taken as specimens— 

ul. . 

His heart to touch, I thought this much I'd say to him outright, 

How deeply pain’d and griev’d I felt at what I'd heard that night; 

I wanted to be civil, so I kneel’d upon my knee, 

And said “ Pray, Mister Cox, please don’t keep crowing over me.” 
IV. 

He came out with a horsewhip and at once began to crack 

‘That deadly weapon right across my shoulders and my back ; 

He said 1 was the greatest fool that possibly could be, 

I turned and wept, on which he kept on crowing over me, 








Sovruroxt Winter Garnens Brass Bano Contest.—This contest 
was held on the Saturday preceding Whit-Sunday. Mr. Embury, the 
senior judge, remarked that, the difficulty was not so much in judging the 
faults of the bands as in discriminating theit several grades of merit. 
The following wete the prizes :—1st prize, No. 13 band, Honley ; and 
prize, No. 12 band, Besses o’ th’ Barn; grd prize, No. 6 band, Oldham ; 
4th prize; No. 8 band, Black Dyke; sth itine, fo. band, Radcliffe 
Ou i 6th. prize, No. 4 band, Littleborough ; 7th prize; No. g band, 
Chor ey, ‘ : 








ORGAN NEWS. 


RECITALS, 


Programme of Four Organ Recitals given in the Royal Albert Hall, 
by Dr. C. J. Frost, on the 25th, 26th, and 28th of June. First 
Recital, June 25th.—Fantasia in A flat, (Ramouier); Andante con 
moto in D minor, (from Italian Symphony), (Mendelssohn): Allegro 
Moderato in E, (Frost); Fantasia on the Vesper Hymn, (Turpin) ; 
Moderato in A (Melody), (Klomm); Rondo in G, (Ouseley); Concert 
Variations, ‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith,” (F. Lux); March in B flat, 
(Grosche), Second Recital, June 26th.—Fantasia in C minor, 
(Dennette) ; Andante in G, (Klomm); Allegro Maestoso in E flat, 
(Grosche) ; Morceau de Concert, (F. Lux), (On the Prayer from “ Der 
Freischiitz ;”) Festive March, (H. Smart); Communion, (Grison) ; 
Fantasie on ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” and “ Rule Britannia,” (Guilmant) ; 
Midnight March, (L. Williams). Third Recital, June 26th, 
Grand Cheur Dialogue, (Gigout); Rhapsodie in E, (Saint-Saens) ; 
Variations on ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner,” (Lange) ; Offertoire in D, 
(Ramonier) : Fantasia (Introduciug Christmas Carols), (Best); Pastorale 
and Finale (From a Sonata), (Guilmant); Introduction and Variations 
on “ Partant pour la Syrie,” (Haynes) ; Jubilant March, (Dr. Statner), 
Fourth Recital, June 28. March in C, (Frost); ‘ Sicilian Mariner’s 
Hymn, (with 2 Variations and Finale), (Chipp); Allegro in G minor, 
(Dennette); March in C, (Theme and Variations in F), (L. Wély) ; 
Overture in E, (Morandi) ; Allegretto in F, (Grosche) ; ‘* God save the 
Queen,” (with Variations), Hesse, 


The following is a list (from ‘*‘ The Keynote”) of some of the modt 

important instruments to be met with in Europe : 
Speaking 
Manuals. Stops. 
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Builder. 

Riga Cathedral F .. Walcker 
Albert Hall, London . Willis sé 
St. Sulpice, Paris .. ‘on .. Cavaille Coll... 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool .. Willis ‘ 
Ulm Cathedral ie T. .. Walcker 
Town Hall, Leeds .. se .. Gray & Davison 
Doncaster Parish Church ., -. Schultze s$ 
Alexandra Palace, London .. Willis ze 
St. Nicolai Kirche, Leipzig .. Ladegast .. 
Schwerin Cathedral -. Ladegast <, 
Marine Kirche, Lubeck . Schultze 
Merseburg Cathedral . Ladegast 
Crystal Palace, London .. Gray & Davison 
Notre Dame, Paris. . «+ Cavaille Coll.. 
Madeburg Cathedral +3 -. Reubke 
St. Paul’s Kirche, Frankfort .. Walcker 
Rotterdam Cathedral Le —_ 
Dominican Church, Prague oa — 
Seville Cathedral (First organ.) ..| — 
Collegiatkirche, Lucerne .. 3. Fiags.. rie 
St. Michael’s, Hamburg .. +» Hildebrand .. 
York Cathedral : 36: Bl 33 
St. Denis, Paris .» Cavaille Coll.. 
Weingarten Monastery . Gaebler 
St. Eustache, Paris i .. Ducroquet 
Seville Cathedral (Second Organ.).. -- 
Leeds Parish Church be «- Snetzler & Schulze .; 
Valencia Cathedral .. . Ibach : 
St. Nicholas, Hamburg . Schmittler 
Stift’s Kirche, Stuttgart .. .- Walcker 
Mr. Holmes’ Organ, London o2 Peng 
Halberstadt Cathedral ie «+ Schultz 
Queen’s College, Oxford .. ++ Walker 
Public Halls, Glasgow .. Lewis 
St. Michael’s, Tenbury .. Flight 
Beauvais Cathedral 
Freyburg Cathedral 
Rouen Cathedral 
Kronstadt Cathedral Pe 
St. Johannes’ Kirche, Magdeburg. . 
Freyburg Cathedral os os 
Christus Kirche, Hirschburg 
St. Peter’s Church, Manchester 
Victoria Rooms, Cliiton 
Lund Cathedral... ae 
Evangelisten Kirche, Mulhausen 
Tours Cathedral .. sé 
Berne Cathedral .. $3 +. Haas ts 
Haarlem Cathedral (St. Bavon) .. Muller ad 
Breslau Cathedra! (St. Johannes) .. a 
St. Jacobi’s Kirche, Hamburg  .. Schnittker .. 
Muhlhausen Cathedral 33 — 
St. Etienne, Caen .. ob 
Basle Cathedral ,. as 
Brompton Oratory, London 
Trinity College, London .. 
St. Katherine's, Hamburg .. 
City Hall, G 
Ulster Hall, 

.» Schul 


Mart Kirche, Wei re 
Music f ritekid if Cavaille Coll... 
St. Peter’s, Géerhtz ee _— 
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St. Maty’s, Breslau. . * .. Roder 3 55 | they entirely debar me from my custom of,scribbling‘desultory notes on 
Durham Cathedral .,. ‘6 .. Willis +e 4 +6 §5 | the margin, 

Salisbury Cathedral... ‘* .. Willis . co Ave 55 Last Tuesday was the first night at the Avenue of James Mortimer's 
St. Martin’s, Scarborough .. -+ Harrison ++ 4 54 | «Gammon ” (“ La Poudre aux Yeux.”) On the succeeding evening 
Town Hall, Birmingham .. .. Hill .. 6 4 53 | it was perhaps for once ‘*the coolest theatre in. Londen,” ‘The actors 
Colston Hall, Bristol ie .. Willis . 2 4 53 | were quite dispirited by the scantiness of the attendance; Mr, 
All Souls, Halifax .. . Foster & Andrews .. 4 ++ 53 | Righton walked through his part in a melancholy way, and Mr, 
St. Elizabeth's, Breslau + Engler & Muller ., 3 53 | Walter Everard spoke his lines even more down his throat than usual, 
Lichfield Cathedral - -. Holdich ++ 3 53 | A “count Hout,” would have been a relief to all concerned. Mr, Lee 
ont ee . . rm . ‘ ++ 3 ++ 53 | Balmaine, like some others, has been singularly unfortunate this 
xouda Cathedral .. ee -» Moreau . e+ 3 ++ 53 4 season, 3 
ro ee Sreeneen Aliens 5 Konig : i 4 Ss 33 There are certain theatres which the stars in their courses seem to 
Pty ie m) aaytniae 2° ares ‘ war with, and such a one is the Hotsorn. Previous to the production 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, London .. Willis ‘ 4 52 ca le.” Mr. Rignold f teally tl h 
Zurich Cathedral re — : 3 52 of ‘* Adam Bede,” Mr. Rignold’ went so far as to practically throw the 
St. Thomas, Berlin : ~ 4 52 house open to the public for a week ; and if, being mortal, he could not 
Se. Wensal. Mescuiien sr 3 52 |“ command success,” he has at least ** deserved it,” both as manager and 
Free Trade Hall Rivnbicier > Jardine ‘ 4 52 actor, The piece is now withdrawn, but there is talk of reviving it at 
St. Paul’s, Antwerp ies : : Felbrugen .. 3 sx | @ theatre more favoured of play-goers, 
Aquarium, London és .. Jones., x ig 51 On June 23rd “In the Ranks” reached its 220th night. Mr, 
Kinnaird Hall, Dundee . Foster & Andrews .. 4 50 | Warner's place is now supplied by Mr. W. Herbert. 








THEATRICAL NOTES. 





On Thursday, May 29th, Robertson’s * Play ” was revived at the 
Court Theatre. ‘Thin in texture as the plot is, the brilliancy of the 
dialogue and of the acting makes amends for all. Mr. Cecil plays 
Bodmin Todder, the gossip and busybody, and in make-up, voice, and 
manner, is alike excellent. Mr. H. B. Conway takes Frank Price, and 
Mr, Clayton the unprincipled Chevalier Browne, repentant, however, as 
the curtain falls, Miss Amy Roselle, as his gentle, industrious wife, 
Amanda, is all that can be desired, and the Rosie of Miss Lottie Venne 
is perfectly charming. ‘The piece was most favourably received by an 
evidently impartial audience, which is something in these days of packed 
houses—and the actors were all enthusiastically summoned before the 
curtain at the end. ‘My Milliner’s Bill,” which follows, is simply 
consummately played by Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mrs, John Wood, 
The writing is very smart, and to hear “ His Heart was True to Poll,” 
sung as only Mrs, John Wood can sing it, is alone worth al] the money. 

Since the above was written, the cast has been slightly altered. 


If there be any human being so benighted as not to have seen “ Our 
Boys ” on the occasion of its first production, let him at once contess 
the error of his ways, and make reparation by visiting its revival at the 
Srranp. ‘Those who did see it cannot do better than see it again. 
Mr. David James, revenant a ses premiers amours, is back at the little 
house, and plays his original part of the butterman who “ always feels 
inclined to take off his hat whenever he meets a pig,”-—of course to per- 
fection. Miss Cicely Richards also takes her old part of the warm- 
hearted, disinterested ‘‘slavey.” Mr. Charles Sugden and Mr. H. 
Reeves Smith replace Messrs. 'T. Thorne and C, Warner; Mr. Frank 
Archer is the haughty Sir Geoffry ; and Miss Lucy Buckstone and Miss 
Fortescue are the two young girls. The former plays sweetly anddons 
the most bewitching of dresses; the latter is no actress, but is at 
present beloved of the British public, and what more can a manager’s 
heart desire ? : 


Drury Lane is at present occupied by the Haverly Minstrels, wh® 
have modified and abbreviated their programme since the firs 
representation. By changing the “ corner men” from time to time, 
monotony is avoided, and there are several other special features. Mr. 
Charles Queen executes a clog-dance in a highly finished style, and 
Mr. MeNish’s acrobat business is extremely clever, Some of the 
jokes are old (“ After man came woman, and she has been after him ever 
since,” after passing through the back page of the “ Family Herald,” 
is now on its last legs, and has even gone the round of the Music Halls) 
and the ‘* Aboriginal Operetta” is distinctly dull, It is quite worth 
anyone’s while, however, as a facetious friend of mine remarks, to step 


in and Hav-er-lyook at the show. A bassoon would improve the 
orchestra. 


The new piece at the Criterion, ‘‘ Featherbrain,” is 4 good specimen 
of the genre now indissolubly associated with the name of this theatre. 
{n the process of adaptation from Barriére and Gondinet’s “'Téte de 
Linotte,” mistresses have been transformed into fancies, and amours 
into pure platonic attachments, but the ingenious complication of 
incidents has been skilfully retained. The plot hinges upon a mislaid 
packet of love-letters in Mrs, Coney’s (‘« Featherbrain’s’’) handwriting, 
the possession of which the guilty parties successively attribute to Mr. 
Coney, to Gimp the servant, and to Don Stephano Ruy Gomar, an 
amorous and chivalric Portuguese, who talks of laying down his life 
‘as if it were a carpet,” and who only ceases to adore the object of his 
affections on learning, as he thinks, that her husband does not resent 
the intrigue. This part is rendered by M, Marius as he has alread 
rendered many similar. The heroine, thoughtless as a child, with all 
a child’s pretty petulant pouting ways, is charmingly played in all 
respects by Miss Marie Jansen, Mr. Mackintosh has made a clever 
study ofthe husband, priding himself on his subtle and profound analysis 
of the human heart, yet blind as a bat to all that passes around him, 
and misinterpreting the fatal love-letter themselves, when chance has 
at last placed them in his hands, Mr. Blakely and Mr. Giddens also 
are as amusing as ever. I suppose I ought to praise the delightful 
little programmes in gold and dark grey, but I certainly shall not, as 








«Confusion ’’ continues its career of success, Why do we hear such 
frequent complaints of a dearth of rising play-wrights, when Mr. 
Derrick was allowed to hawk the M.S. of this piece about from 
manager to manager for eight years? ‘‘ Nita’s First,” at the Novetty, 
ought, on the merits of its writing, to have as long a run as the other, 
with which it inevitably provokes comparison. But the Vaudeville piece 
is favourably handicapped with an exceptionally powerful cast. Henry 
Neville, Charles Groves, F. Thorne and Sophie Larkin are, taken 
separately, great attractions, But what shall we say when they all 
appear in combination, not to mention several others whose playing is 
equally praiseworthy? 1 ought also to callattention to ‘ Lalla Rookh ” 


at the Noverty, which is attracting the outcast and homeless Gaiety 
mashers in swarms. 


Some American humourist has discovered that Mr, Irving’s full name 
is John Henry Brodribb Irving. ‘There are many who still remember 
the people’s idol at Manchester, when he played as plain J. H, 
Brodribb. ‘That name is not pretty enough for him now, 


‘* Claudian ” still draws crowded houses at the Princess’s, spite of 
trade depressions, a dull season, and the ‘ heat of the summer months” 
(as Mr, Rignold would say.) 


Mr. D’Oyly Carte now supplies his Savoy patrons with pictorial 
card programmes of eight pages, adorned with choice coloured 
illustrations of the characters in ‘“ Princess Ida.’’ There is ‘‘no extra 
charge”’—indeed there is no charge at all, How Miss Leonora 
Braham has ripened her histronie powers! Otce—in the misty long- 
ago—they were not on a level with her vocalisation, 


The Oxympic is again closed. Mrs, Conover’s ill-luck has been 
sadly persistent. ‘* Haunted Lives,’”’ with its great sensation of a ship 
on fire ‘* by an entirely new chemical process,” deserved a better fate. 


The house reopens with a new eccentric comedy “ Twins,” by the 


author of ** Confusion,” E, Bercuorr, 


LEEDS.—Granp Tueatre. Mr. Pinero’s comedy-drama, “ ‘The’ 
Money Spinner,” has been produced here by Mr. W. Duck's “Our Boys’ 
company. Mr, T. Bolton was a capital representative of Baron Croodle, 
formerly proprietor of a gambling saloon in Paris, Miss E. Levettez 
as Millicent Boycott, and Miss M. Saulby as Dorinda were both 
excellent, while Mrs, C. A. Clarke as Margot was no. less successful. 
Mr. Reginald Harle made up well as Lord Kergussie, and Mr. J. W. 
Erskine as Harold Boycott, and Mr. Ernest Dougiass as Faubert, the 
police-spy gave valuable service. 


Messrs, Wills and Herman's new play ‘Claudian” was 
produced at the Grand Theatre on Monday, Ma 19 and following 
nights, before a large audience, this being the rst performance in 
Leeds, Provincial play-goers may be congratulated on the fact, that as 
regards the acting and scenic arrangemnts of this beautiful play, itis in 
every respect a success, Mr. Leonard Boyne in the title ro/e acts with 
great power and ability, and Miss Cissy Grahame an intelligent 
rendering of the part of Almida, Miss Maggie Hunt as Serena the 
Slave acts with grace and tenderness. Mr, J. Dewhurst as the Holy 
Clement, and Mr. Guinness as Agozil, both give valuable service, and 
in other respects the cast is satisfactory. The piece was splendidly 
mounted, and the earthquake scene was particalarly well managed. 


LIVERPOOL.—Royat Court Tuearre. Mr, Carl Rosa, lessee ; 
Mr. J. Atkinson, manager, We are pleased to note that the 
reception accorded Mr. Wilson Barrett’s ‘‘ Claudian” company, by 
nightly “ packed ” houses, was so unanimously cordial as to render its four 
weeks sojourn an unprecedented success, both financially and otherwise ; 
the general impression, on its withdrawal, being that the immense 
popularity of the play should guarantee its revival, at this fine theatre, 
at no distant date. A return visit from the metropolitan Gaiety 
Theatre Company playing Mr. R. Reece's burlesque of ‘* The Forty 
Thieves” completed the month’s programme. 


Prince or Wares Taeatre. Mr. Alex Henderson, proprietor ; 
Mr. F. Emery, manager. ‘ The Babes; or Whines froin the Wood,” 


a new burlesque by Mr, Fees Paulton, was the principal feature of 
attraction produced here, We have seldom seen a burlesque with 


more original and really comic business than this. Mr, Wm. Edouin, 


as Dolly, one of the babes, keeps the audience in good humour 
an excellent representation of a chai aed Shs. bed 
thake-up and b ete Rede while he fin 
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revelled in-the amusing situations which abound in the piece. Miss 
Alice Atherton, the other babe, was delighttully pleasing, both in looks 
and action, playing with much feeling, and possessing musical talent 
of a superior Kind. Miss Lizzie Coote won much applause by her 
vocalism and vivacious acting. As Patty Butler, a model dairymaid, 
Miss Edith Vane was very graceful. Mr. Harry Monkhouse is a 
side-splitting burlesque actor and the same may be said of Mr. Arthur 
Williams. As Bolus, the family doctor, Mr. J. Danvers was 
extremely amusing. ‘The other characters in the piece were all played 
with much spirit, and the scenery and dresses were very artistic, ‘The 
band, under the able baton of Mr, J, Bayliss, rendered the music in a 
careful and thoroughly efficient manner, which gave an additional 
charm to the representation, 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


We have received No, 3 of the « Cape Musical Monthly.” It is well 
printed, and enclosed in a neat wrapper. ‘The writing is thoughtful 
and is a credit to Queenstown. 


The International Féte at Canterbury, in which the Societé 
Philharmonique, the Societé Orpheon and the Musical Society of 
Canterbury united to benefit the Medical Charities of Canterbury, was 
highly successful, and must tend to increase the growing cordiality 
between French and English Musicians, 


Bravina, 1.W.—On Trinity Sunday evening a special Choral Service 
was held in St, Mary’s Church, ‘The canticles, hymns and anthems 
were given with orchestral accompaniments, The anthem, taken from 
Spohr’s ‘* Last Judgment,” consisted of the bass solo “* Come up hither” 
(sung by Mr, Webster, Q.C,), Quartett ‘* Holy, Holy,” and the chorus 
‘** Praise His awful Name.” At the close of the service the march 
from ‘ Naaman” (Costa) was performed by organ and orchestra, 
Mrs, Glover presided at the organ and Mr, J. E. J. Bunn led the 
orchestra, 


Numerously signed petitions have been sent by inhabitants of Berlin 
to the Government, praying that the time for pianoforte playing and 
practising may be restricted. It is suggested that these hours should 
be 11 a.m. to 12 noon; also 8 to 11 p.m. 


Dr. Spark has commenced a series of recitals upon the Leeds Town 
Hall organ from the Italian opera composers. ‘The first performance 
consisted of selections from Rossini, 


A very important lecture on “ Science and Singing” was delivered 
by Mr. Lenrox Browne, F.R.C.S., at the City of London School, Vic- 
toria Embankment, on Wednesday evening, June 11. The following 
are the heads of the lecture: —Preliminary observations—Recognition 
of relation of science and singing, both feasonable and advisable as 
evidenced by analogies with other arts, by the experience of scientists, 
and the career of singers—Need for scientific teaching—Not all that is 
empirical is necessarily unscientific—Neither is all taught as scientific 
necessarily accurate—lInstances of unscientific and quasi-scientific ut- 
terances—Also of empirical teachings which will not bear scientific 
analysis—Consideration of opposition to science in relation to singing. 
‘The use of science in voice production—Its teachings to be observed in 
each and every act thereof. Science in relation to breathing : (a) in its 
mechanical, (b) in its chemical aspect. Science in relation to tone pro- 
duction in the larynx—Value of Laryngoscope : firstly, asa trustworthy 
witness of scientitic dicta ; secondly as an aid in actual vocal education 
—The advantage of mirror practice in all steps of vocal exercise—The 
registers—Divisions and subdivisions—Recent experiments. Science 
in relation to the resonators, Science in relation to utterance and ar- 
ticulation. Summary, deductions, and conclusions—Desirability of 
more intimate connection of vocal science with vocal art, and appeal 
for scientific instruction in singing as the only sure basis of zsthetic 
cultivation of a durable and pleasure-giving voice. 


The music of Scotland is of a much more extensive nature than 
might at first be supposed. If we were to reckon up all the vocal 
pieces—including many traditional ballad airs—pibrochs, strathspeys, 
reels, marches, hornpipes, jigs, and battle-pieces, the number would 
probably reach 7,000 or 8,020. Much has been done to preserve — 
of the finer melodies in book form, but there are numberless airs whic 
have never yet appeared in musical notation, and are only to be heard 
in the secluded rural districts of the country. It is to be hoped that 
these will yet be rescued from the oblivion into which otherwise they 
are certain to fall with the spread of education, and with extended 
means of intercommunication among the people. A collection em- 
bracing all that is worthy of preservation in Scottish music would be of 
great value, and would meet with acceptance from all lovers of genuine 
heart-stitring melody. 


Mr. E. Vosseler, in the music trade in Flemington, N. J., writes an 
interesting letter on ‘early pianos :” Flemington, N. J., March 6, 
1884. diter—Musical Courier: 1 was very much interested in the 
description of the old piano now in possession of the ‘“ Guild” 
establishment, in your issue of March 5. It is a matter of history that 
pianos were first introduced into London about the year 1760, by a 
German named Zumpe. I have one now which bears the following 
inscription on the name-board: ‘Johannes Zumpe, Londini fecit 
1768. Princess Street, Hanover Square.” It is of solid mahogany, 
has no pedals, but the dampers, which ran the whole length of the 
instrument, are operated by two levers in the left hand corner. It is 
two keys short of five octaves compass, The keys are ebony, and the 





short ones are covered with strips of ivory, so that the colours, as 
compared with modern pianos, are reversed, the short keys white and 
the long ones black. ‘The original tuning-hammer is preserved. It 
seems in those days that every player was expected to do his own 
tuning, and it was not unusual, when one was invited to play, to senda 
servant to another room to bring out the piano. 


Mk. A. Hucues-Hughes will delivera Lecture before the College 
of Organists at Neumeyer Hall to-day (July rst), The musical illus. 
trations of this lecture have been taken from “ Ritter’s History of 
Music,” by permission of the pnblisher of that work: (W. Reeves, 
185, Fleet Street). Compositions by the following writers are iucluded 
in the programme :—Cavalieri, Peri, Gagliano, Monteverde, Fres- 
cobaldi, Carissimi, Caletci-Bruni, Cesti, Stradella, Pasquini, Buononcini, 
Corelli and Scarlatti. Ritter’s History of Music is so rich in musical 
illustrations that the preference shown by lecturers upon music for this 
work is no matter for wonder. 


Gilbert Byass’ bright and effective song, ‘‘ For Thee,” was sung by 
Miss Marie Somers on June 16 at the Hanover Assembly Rooms, and 
on the rgth at St. James’ Hall, 


Miss Edith Cooke's charming waltz, ‘ Inspiration,” is now constantly 
played on the pier at Margate. The Military Band parts have just been 
published so we shall hear more of it shortly. 

Dr. Spark has commenced a series of recitals on the Leeds Town Hall 
organ from the Italian Opera composers, ‘The first performance 
consisted of selections from Rossini. 

Accounts of Sunday Musical Services in Leeds are now appearing in 
the ‘* Leeds Express.” - No. 1, by Dr. Spark, contains a full account of 
the music in the parish church from 1840 to the present time. 


The new Calendar of Trinity College, London, is now in course of 
preparation. It is a complete guide to candidates for musical degrees 
in English Universities; from it may also be obtained information 
concerning the requisites for these degrees, and concerning the acquire- 
ment of these requisites at the smallest possible cost. For ourselves we 
can say that if we cared for a degree we should feel inclined to go to 
Trinity College, London, for the necessary preparation. 


English opera is booming. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Colomba” has been 
produced by Pollini in Hamburg and with success, and now this is to 
be followed by Stanford’s opera of ‘* Savonarola,” for which great ex- 
pectations have been raised. The title is a fine one and the theme a 
noble one and worthy to be brought out. It wasa good idea to put the 
medieval Italian reformer into an operatic dress. Surely this is a 
better theme than that of Rubinstein’s ‘* Nero” or Massenet’s 
‘“‘ Herodias.” Stanford is not a bold composer, but he is thoughtful, 
correct, and has a certain sturdiness about him which gives him a 
position next to the best of his class. It is a pity to judge all com- 
posers ‘‘ by one last,” as the Germans say. Such talent as Stanford's 
is destined to do good in the world and occupy a position of its own; 
and I doubt not but that, great as the theme is, Stanford will have done 
justice to the towering figure of that great Italian, Savonarola,— 


Freund's Weekly. 








“ Tuat Dreaprut Priano.”—(from ‘The Keynote.”)—A North- 
western contemporary thus discourses on the domestic instrument: We 
have stood that piano nuisance as long as we mean to stand it. 
Patience is no longer a virtue, and we desire to lay this arch-fiend out. 
There is nothing necessarily immoral about a piano. Left to itself 
it is a harmless, inoffensive article of furniture, but it has the capacity 
of producing more immorality in others than any other article of 
furniture we know of, A terrible responsibility rests upon the man wh» 
first invented the piano. It would be idle to speculate upon the number of 
human_ beings who have forsaken the paths of virtue and gone astray 
through the seductive influences of this instrument of torture. We 
once knew a girl who was walking in the narrow path. In an evil 
moment her sire purchased her a piano, Immediately that girl became 
a victim to vice, and was transformed from an innocent lamb into a 
domestic fiend. Wherever that girl went where there was a piano she 
cast a gloom over society. She became the enemy of mankind and the 
destroyer of domestic placidity. She practised ‘* Tommy, make room 
for your Uncle” with one hand, and still remained a member of the 
Church and a Sunday-school worker, She is dead now, a terrible 
example of the just retribution which follows the female piano fiend. 
The pernicious habit of “ practising” is the most demoralizing use to 
which a piano can be put. Strong men have been known to listen to 
it for weeks without a murmur, but it has invariably laid them out a: 
last. ‘They have died and gone below with cuss words upon their lips. 
Played with one finger the “ Sweet bye and bye” has been known 
to make respectable citizens rush from the house, hankering after 
human gore, Jt sounds better ona hand-organ played by an Italian 
nobleman in disguise, We were a happy community until, in an evil 
hour, we purchased a grand, square instrument. Since then colour has 
faded from our cheeks, and we are rapidly sinking into an early grave. 
No instrument in the world is so well adapted to the uses of the 
devil as the piano. It destroys female virtue and domestic happiness. 
It violates the sanctity of the home circle. It causes more misery and 
remorse than whisky. [t is an invention of the devil for immoral 
purposes. The time has come when a vigorous stand must be made 
against this great evil, and the piano fiend stamped and trampled out. 


Halevy wrote slowly, sometimes only a few lines each day: these he 
contin’ changed and improved, j 
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CUTTINGS. 





Michael Haydn (born in 1717 at Rohrau, died in 1806 at Salzburg) 
was the brother of Joseph Haydn. He takes us from the north to the 
south of Germany. Compared with his brother, Michael is as the man 
of talent to the genius; for although Michael represents in the best 
light the style of the period to which he belonged, Joseph soars far 
above the manner of his time, and indeed, of all time, carrying us, in 
the flight of his genius, to the eternal and ideal, where we are no 
longer controlled by the fashion and manner of any art-epoch, 
Although Michael Haydn did not visit Italy, he was intimately 
acquainted with the latest art-style of the Neapolitan school through 
the colony of Italian composers, conductors, and singers who resided at 
Vienna, and which was continually recruited by new-comers. ‘The 
best of his writings are to be found among his sacred compositions, 
consisting of twenty masses, a number of offertories, and 114 graduals. 
Besides being acquainted with the Italianised writings of Hasse and 
Graun, he knew in part, also, the works of Bach and Handel, and 
almost the whole of his illustrious brother's compositions. In 1762 he 
was appointed concert meister to the Bishop of Salzburg, which office 
he retained until his death, A vein wholly German is only to be met 
with in his fifty four-part songs, in which he was no doubt largely 
pony by the genius of his great brother,—“ Cassell’s History of 
Music.” 


Biassed or ignorant criticism is not only an insult to Art, but sub- 
versive of its best interests. Artists of established reputation are of 
course unatfected by the efforts of these garrulous and incompetent 
scribes to decry their ability.—Keynote. 


Talmage says that church members embrace three times as many 
women as men. That is probably correct. ‘There is not more than 
twenty-five per cert as much fun in embracing men as women,—Mu- 
sical Visitor. 


Suaxspeare’s Tasre,—A little four-flapped table, with his coat-of- 
arms and initials carved on it, and other ornaments, will be exhibited 
at the Shakspearean Show on behalf of the Chelsea Hospital for Women, 
to be held at the Albert Hall on the last three days of May. This 
table belongs to Dr. Dally, of Wolverhampton. He bought it, together 
with two multons, on which Shakspeare’s name and his wife’s are cut, 
from a farm-house three miles from Stratford, where they had been long 
in use, painted over, and knocked about. His account of these relics 
was at first received with much scepticism ; so he brought them up to 
the Chelsea Hospital for Women, where they were carefully examined 
by Mr. Furnivall and the Rev. W. Harrison, of the New Shakspeare 
Society ; Mr. Darbyshire, a skilled artist and archzologist ; and Mr. 
Jarvis, a practical cabinet-maker. After this examination the scepticism 
of all the doubters gave way; they were convinced that the relics were 
genuine Elizabethan articles, and assuredly no one but Shakspeare him- 
self owned them. On the table his cup of sack, his elbow, and 
perchance his pipe, must often have rested ; and in some favourite piece 
of his furniture the multons bearing his wife’s name and his own must 
have been inserted. These relics cannot fail to interest Shakspeare 
students, Dr, Dally himself will attend to show them.”— Academy. 


Facts are stubborn things, and cannot well be disproved. ‘That th 
musical public is beginning to be educated above and beyond the old 
Italian operas that used to thoroughly satisfy our grandfathers, is plainly 
to be seen on all sides. Reports from London state that all the 
higher priced seats for the entire season of the German opera per- 
formances at Covent Garden have already been sold, so that the 
financial success of the affair is assured beforehand. ‘This is good news 
to all real musicians, wherever they may be; for public taste and en- 
couragement have something to do with the production of the truest 
and best in art.— Musical Courier. 








Wacner’s War.—Musical history records two great contests, wars 
of schools and ideas. The first was carried on by Gluck and his 
supporters against Piccini and his followers; the second is the great 
struggle between Wagner and his friends on one side, and all. Europe, 
so to speak, on the other. Both German masters had to endure much, 
and both came off victorious, Geniuses are always in the advance 
of their own times; they are most. generally revolutionists, radicals, 
and for this reason, they are sure of meeting with resistance. 
They rarcly ever fail to be opposed by a party of conservatives 
who fight for the old established order of. things; while the 
coming generation falls into rank and file and swears by the 
party of progress. In order to bring about great revolutions in the 
world of thought and art, men must be fearless, they must be strong in 
their characters, they must know when to attack and when to defend, 
as strategy may require, Wagner was a most positive character, he 
was by nature a war-horse. Having been severely attacked and often 
very unjustly criticised, he was not contented simply to repel attacks 
and to correct erroneous statements, nay, he himself often became the 
attacking party. This led to many controversies, it provoked bitter 
feeling, and aroused feuds that might and ought perhaps to have been 
avoided, It has been said that the bump of self-esteem was well 
developed in Wagner, and that phrenologists would have called it 
“conceit” rather than self-esteem; but then suppose it was? ‘This 
does not justify all the bitter words that were used by Wagner's 
opponents, among whom were men quite as conceited as he was, with- 
out having had as much wherewith to support their vanities. Great 
men, like some heavenly bodies, have their satellites—lesser lights, 
smaller brained men, who move about them with the hope of 





attracting thereby some public attention, This class of persons are 
never calculated to keep the peace, for they are apt on one hand to 
bestow undue praise upon the object of their admiration, while on the 
other they are inclined to belittle everything that does not bow before 
it as they themselves do. {t would be well enough if they were to 
expres; their ideas in the circle of friends at home, but then this would 
be but small glory, ‘They often madly rush into print, and thus inftict 
not unfrequently as severe wounds upon their own leader as upon the 
enemy. Wagner had plenty of such satellites, who stuck closely to him 
despite his haughty manner, He was one of those who had good reason 
for saying ‘preserve me from my friends.” The self-constituted 
advocates of Wagner’s cause were not always acquainted with his 
theories as they ought to have been, hence they often erred and fell 
easy victims to the arguments of Wagner’s antagonists. Perhaps it 
was difficult to keep pace with Wagner's progressive views ; if so, his 
friends ought to have been more considerate, they ought to have 
counselled peace rather than to urge on to war. When men become 
heated and excited, ugly words are often spoken or written, hence the 
language used on both sides became at times undignified. "Tis easier 
to call a man a fool, than to prove him one, yet many writers in’ their 
vain imagination suppose that because they call another a fool the 
whole world must regard him as such. The language that was used 
on both sides will be a stigma upon the critics of this age. It was 
perhaps an useless undertaking on the part of some idler, who had 
nothing better to do than to collect all the mean expressions used 
against Wagner, and to publish them in one volume ; but then perhaps 
it was a sweet revenge, a monument of disgrace for Wagner's enemies, 

The political press would perhaps furnish a still meaner catalogue of 
words, but then art and artists ought to stand upon a high plain of 
dignity ; they ought to be represented by men of lofty character who 
never use mean words in place of solid arguments, Look at Wagner's 
likeness, read his newspaper articles, read his pamphlets, and you will 
at once be impressed with the fact that he was a fearless man, nay 
more, he was a man that was as apt to irritate and to provoke as he 
was to resent. It is possible that this belligerency developed itself as 
he passed through his struggles, but that he was a good hater and a 
good fighter cannot be denied. In times of peace, in a quiet life, men 
have not much opportunity to develop and to show their strong poiats 
—be they good or bad; but these will develop and come out when 
antagonisms arise. Strong characters are strong enemies as well as 
strong friends; and this is true of Wagner, His character in all its 
power and endurance showed itself best in his warfare. What 
a difference between his life and that of Beethoven! In all probability 
Wagner could not have led such an isolated quiet ‘life, but if he had 
confined himself to the work of composition, if he had not wielded the 
pen, his music would no doubt be as much admired as it now is, 
and he would have saved himself great annoyances and bitter 
hours. Not only did Wagner arouse antagonism through his revolu. 
tionary musical theories, his peculiar style of composition ; not only did 
his literary works on music challenge criticism, the writing of his own 
librettos also exposed him to the criticisms of the literature of his 
times. His opera texts were on this hand extolled to the skies, and on 
the other they were dragged into the mire. His pamphlet on Judaism 
in music, his quarrel with France, his revolutionary tendencies in 
music, the slighting remarks about Mozart, the injustice to other 
musicians, were all well calculated to stir up fights and to add from 
time to time new tuel to the flames. He was attacked on all sides, but 
then he was equal to the hour; he was a brave, a fearless man, 
and such are not easily overcome. 

Wagner came off victorious. Doubtless much of the criticism hurled 
at him was partisan, while some of it was fair and honest, Had it all 
been fair and honest, the Wagner war would in all probability never 
have come to pass. Well, the master is dead, he sleeps peacefully in 
his tomb at Bayreuth. ‘The war has ceased, and criticism for the time 
being is considerably moderated. His operas are making their way 
into all cities, yes, even France is ready now to listen to the music of 
the man she hated. Though his music has reached a remarkable 
degree of popularity, his li works are less read than they once 
were. The late successes of Wagner’s music in this country, which 
were achieved through the Thomas concerts, are something surprising. 
We wonder what Dr. Dwight thinks and says, about Boston having 
gone wild over Wagner's music. No doubt he, like many others, 
inwardly wish that they had left unpublished some if not all their 
anti-Wagner articles, “ The crue war is over,” let us have peace, 
let us study the great works of ‘the master so that we may enjoy them 
all ‘the better, ‘There are’ those who predicted that with Wagner 
musical art would’ be buried. Doubtless these would-be prophets 
said what they feared to be truth; but then Wagner simply revolution- 
ized the opera, and instead of taking music with him to his grave he 
opened a new and immense future for it.—X.Z. in the Musical 

orld, 


Oreninc or THE Musica Season at Eastiourne.—Again the 
musical season at Eastbourne has opened well, the lead being taken by 
the first of the series of the four grand subscription concerts, given in 
the Floral Hall at the Devonshire Park on Monday night, a 
crowded audience. Punctually at eight o'clock Mr, Julian Adams 
made his appearance on the orchestra, meeting with a hearty welcome, 
The talented conductor looked fairly well in health, considering the 
severe and dangerous illness he has gone through since the final sub- 
scription concert of last year, though we were sorry to notice that the 
old cough still clings to him to some extent. However, there is no 
diminution of spirit in his cond , and he makes his band ** speak ” 
with all his well-known power, With regard to the orchestra, nothing 
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but praise can be written in its favour, a conclusion which is but natural 
when so many familiar faces among the band meet our eyes, and when 
we think of the high training they have already gone through previously, 
The vocal portion of the programme was supported by Madame Enriquez 
(contralto), Miss Clara Samuell (soprano), and Mr, Vernon Rigby 
(tenor), with Mr. John Daly as solo violinist, and Mr, Sydney G. R. 
Coles at the pianoforte, over which he presided in an efficient manner as 
accompanist, Herold’s overture to ‘“‘ Zampa” was the first item on 
the programme, and was capitally interpreted by the orchestra. Loud 
applause greeted the conclusion of the overture, and it had scarcely died 
away when the appearance of Miss Clara Samuell was the signal for 
another outburst. Miss Samuell sang Rossini’s aria, ‘* Non pid mesta,” 
a composition’eminently suited to her full, beautifully-toned soprano voice, 
which sounded to perfection in the execution of the soft, difficult trills 
which occur frequently in the aria. Prolonged applause rewarded the 
gifted singer. A violin solo was next given by Mr. John Daly, an old 
favourite who received a warm greeting. The piece selected was a 
‘* Fantasie on Scotch Airs,” by Sainton, which gives full scope for some 
skilful playing, and especially were the soft notes and tender passages, 
so often found in old Scotch music, given with fine effects gaining the 
clever violinist loud and continuous applause, Blumenthal’s exquisite 
song ‘The Message,” recently made so popular at Eastbourne by a 
well-known amateur vocalist, was sung by Mr. Vernon Rigby. 
Madame Enriquez made her débit in Pinsuti’s pathetic song 
‘* Heaven and Earth,” and scored a decided success. Her voice is a 
powerful contralto of full compass, and though somewhat peculiar is 
particularly effective, and the expression good; Madame Enriquez 
being evidently a thorough artiste. Following this came the gem of 
the instrumental part, a selection from Gounod’s ‘ Faust,” which 
roused the feelings of those present to an enthusiastic pitch of excite- 
ment. Deafening applause and cries of ‘* bravo” resounded through 
the hall, genuine tributes of admiration for the magnificent per- 
formance by the orchestra of a brilliant work, and the masterly 
conducting of Julian Adams, who, not content with wielding the 
hiton, every now and again accompanied the selection on the piano. 
After the usual interval the concert was recommenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s beautiful ‘Italian’ symphony, which was rendered with 
precision and effect. The appreciation of the audience was manifested 
in the hearty plaudits. The duet, ‘‘ Si la stanchezza m’ opprime,” 
from Verdi’s opera of ‘* 11 Trovatore,” between Madame Enriquez and 
Mr. Rigby followed. ‘The next song was the ever popular “ On the 
banks of Allan Water,” which was most magnificently given by Miss 
Samuel], After the applause had continued for a considerable time, 
Mis; Samuell again came forward and sang the old favourite song 
“ Robin Adair” with the same brilliant success, Another song from 
Mr. Rigby entitled ‘The Thorn ” (Shield) was followed by Roeckel’s 
** Lord Mayor Whittington,” sung by Madame Enriquez. bps aS 
grand march, ‘Lohengrin,’ made a splendid finale to a splendid 
concert, upon the success of which Mr. Julian Adams and all who 
contributed their aid must be heartily congratulated. Much as Mr. 
Julian Adams’ musical talent is admired and valued, there 
are but few who thoroughly recognise and understand the almost 
miraculous power he is gifted with as a conductor. With a good 
number of new men in his band who are temporary substitutes for his 
regular players, all of whom are not yet free from their winter engage- 
ments, Mr, Julian Adams is still able to produce an orchestra which of 
its size is second to none, and that with merely one rehearsal of an 
hour or tao in the morning of the day fixed for the concert. 


Nothing is more nauseating than the contemplation of the hosts of 
professors of music, who, Faecm e Mepe musical cultivation, and 
prevented by daily toils and fatigues from entering fairly into the spirit 
of the great masters, cause’ the immortal literature of music to serve as 
7} milch cow from which to derive their daily sustenance.—W, Von 

nz, 


Louis Eutert,—This well known author and composer died 
suddenly in a concert-room in Wiesbaden, Germany, He was born on 
the 13th of January, 1826, at Koenigsberg, and was expected to devote 
himself to mercantile pursuits in order to gratify his relatives, But 
his love for art gained the upper hand, and in 1845 he gave up his 
position and went to Leipzig to study music. placed himself 
principally under the direction of Fink, and after completing the 
course he returned to Koen , from whence he took an extensive 
trip to Vienna and Berlin. He finally settled in the Prussian capital, 
1850, and, excepting a visit of two years in Italy, he lived all his life in 
Berlin, Having married rich, he nevertheless continued his work 
as a teacher; and as such we find him, in company with 
Tausig, organizing a piano schoolin 1876. He has written many fine 
articles for the German musical press, also a book entitled ‘‘ Letters on 
Music.” He also composed symphonies, overtures, many piano pieces 
and songs, most of which bear a Schumann impress. He published 
but little music, and during the latter part of his life he even wrote 
very little for the nontnnae: Fe dbs usical World, 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER, 


SONG. 
Wonrps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by C. J. HUNT. 


No. 1, in B flat, Compass C to E flat .. .. Price 4s. 
” 2, in G, Compass A to 0 ee * * ** » 4s. 


WILLIAM REEVES, 
185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














NEW SONGS. 


Sung by Madame FRANCES BROOKE, Madame INEZ 
MALESKA, Miss MARIE VAGNIOLINI, Miss 
FLORENCE TALBOT, and Miss MELVILLE. 


SHADOWS. 


Worps sy MARK WILTON. 
Music by EDITH COOKE. 
(Composer of ‘‘I Dream’d a Dream.”) ~ 


No. 1, in G, Compass C to G 
» 2,in E,CompassAtoE .. .. .. a 


By Post for Twenty-four Stamps. 


THE HAVEN. 
Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by H. G. TREMBATH. 


No. 1, in E flat, Compass B flat to F Price 4s. 
» 2,in F, Compass OC toG .. 2. ve ov oo ate 


ON, ON, MY BARQUE. 
Worps anp Music sy 
GILBERT BYASS. 


No. 1, in G minor, Compass B flatto F.. .. Price 4s. 
», 2, in E minor, Compass G to D eer ae oo a 








Price 4s. 
4s. 











Sung by Miss EVA FARBSTEIN and Miss GRACE 
DURHAM. 


“FOR THEE.” 
Worps sy M. P. 
Music by GILBERT BYASS. 


No. 1, in F minor, Compass C to G Price 4s. 





» 2,in Dminor,CompassAtoE .. .. a” 
By Post for Half Price. 
THE WEDDING GOWN. 
Worps sy F. E. WEATHERLY. 
Music by ERNEST BERGHOLT. 
No. 1, in B flat, Compass B flattoD .. .. Price 4s. 
» 2,in C,Compass CtoE .. .. «se oe oo, . aa 
» 8, in D, Compass D to F sharp niga) os Ste 


By Post for Half Price. 


BETTER MARRY FOR LOVE, 


Worps anp Music sy 
ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 
(Easy and Bright.) 
Key D, Compass C sharp to E (an 8ve and two notes) _ Price 8s. 


By Post for Half Price. 


A NICE LITTLE GIRL LIKE ME. 


Worps anp Music sy 


ARTHUR SAVILLE LONG. 
(Brilliant and Easy.) 


Key C, Compass E to F (an 8ve and one note) .. 








Price 3s. 





Just Ready. 
J. 8. BACH’S CELEBRATED GAVOTTE. 


From tae Viouin Sonata, No. 2, mx B minor: 
Said to be the finest Gavotte ever written, 
TRANSCRIBED FoR Pranorortz Sono, By 
RICHARD RICKARD. 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 

By Post for Half Price, 





WILLIAM REEVES, 
185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ORCHESTRA, CHOIR, AND MusicAL EDUCATION. ! ill 








Now Ready. Third Edition with 50 Original illustrations 
_ consisting of Woodcuts and Photographs. 


VOICE, SONG, AND SPEECH. 
A Practical Guide for Singers and Speakers. Containing the 
combined experience of Vocal Surgeon and of Voice-trainer. 
BY 
LENNOX BROWNE, F.R.C.S., Ed. 

Senior Surgeon to the Central London Throat and Ear Hospital. 

AND 
EMIL BEHNKE. 
Lecturer on Vccal Physiology, and Teacher of Voice Production. 





SAMPSON LOW & CO., 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





COMPANION TO ALL INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR 
KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 


HE MAJOR AND MINOR SCALES, in Octaves, Sixths, 
and Thirds (or Tenths), set out in such a manner for the Pianoforte, 
Organ, or Harmonium, and with the Fingering so marked that they may be 
Easily and Quickly learned and retained in the memory. With Introductory 
Remarks on the Principles of Fingering Scales. By Alfred Whittingham. 
Seconp Epition Improvgp. Folio, in wrapper (12 pages). Specimen Copy, 1s, 
By post, 13 stamps. : 
LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





tres LISTS—Postage 2d. per 100 extra. 

1. Morning and Evening—Printed in red, 1s. 4d. per 100. 
2. Morning Afternoon and Eveuning—ditto 1s. 6d. per 100. 
3. Morning and Evening—Printed in red and black, 1s. 8d. per 100. 

4. Morning and Evening—l1s. 4d. per 100. 
5. Matins, Litany, Holy Communion, 1st Evensong, 2nd ditto, large 4to, 3s 
per 100 (postage 4d.), or 6d. per dos, 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 








4 he SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every descrip- 
tion, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instraments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON, 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794). 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers. 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three-doors 
from Oxford-street), and 325, Oxford-street, London, W. 





RGAN MUSIC. Thirty-Six Brilliant Postludes chiefly 
for Full Organ, Op. 12, 3 books, folio, price 4s. each. Special Subscription 
Terms for the 3 Books, 3s. 6d., by post 8s. 9d, 
«Whether or not the above compositions fulfil all that the word 
‘ Brilliant’ generally conveys, we will not at present discuss, The 
three books each contain twelve short movements chiefly for the full 
organ. ‘They are well written and melodious, and almost all require a 
careful and clear style of fingering. ‘The only fault that may be found 
with them is their brevity, few of them covering more than one of the 
quarto pages. ‘Those, however, who may be on the look out for short 
concluding voluntaries, will find them, we feel sure, both pleasing and 
satisfactory.” —The Musical Times. 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
REATISE ON HARMONY, Being a Third Edition of 


“The ag of Sounds.” By Henry Giles, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 8vo, 
cloth, red edges. Published at 8s.6d. Reduced price, 3s. 6d, . REEVES, 
185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











UTHORS’ WORKS ENGRAVED, PRINTED, AND 


PUBLISHED with neatness and despatch, and at most reasonable 
W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street Leadon. 





Price 2d. each. Post Free, 24d, 


parish Church Music. 


A Cotscttox or ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL, MODERN COM- 
POSITIONS—TUNES, CANTICLES, CHANTS, &c., for 
Use in ‘* Choirs and Places where they Sing :”— 


No. 1.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “ABIDE WITH ME,” 
including the Three ‘‘ Orchestra ” Prize Tunes. 
No.2.—_FERIAL CONFESSION :—“STORY OF THE 

CROSS ”—CHOIR PRAYERS, with ANTIPHON. 
No. 3.—FIVE TUNES to the Hymn “ROCK OF AGES,” 
including the Three ‘‘ Orchestra ” Prize Tunes. 
No. 4—SIX QUADRUPLE CHANTS for the Te Deum, 
including the Three ‘‘ Orchestra” Prize Chants. 


No. 5.—TEN TUNES to the Hymn “SUN OF MY SOUL,” 
including the Three “ Orchestra’ Prize Tunes. 





W. REEVES, “ Orcnzsrra” Orrice, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





| gene IN MUSIC. By A. F. Thibaut. Translated 
from the German by John Broadhouse, author of “The Student's 
Helmholtz.” ‘* Violins Old and New,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Contents : 
1. On the Chorale. 2 Church Music other than the Chorale. 8. Popular 
Melodies. 4. The Educating Influence of Good Models. 5, Effect, 6. On 
Judging the Works of Great Masters. 7. As toa Liberal Judgment. 8, On 
Perversions of Text. 9. Choral Societies. . 

** A fine book about music ; read it frequently.”—Robert Schumann, 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








450 pp. Price 1s. 6d., by Post, 1s, 9d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
REEVES’ 


MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1884. 


Revised to Date—Contains more Information than any Musical 
Directory published. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, 186, FLEET STREET, E.C. 





NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
MARCHE POSTHUME, 
By ROSSINI. 
PIANO SOLO (transcribed by J. L. Roxoxer)... 4s. 


ORGAN (arranged by Franx Meraicx, L.Mus., 
T.C.L.)... ee bes ok m4 
* Brilliant and Effective.” 


MR. BUCKLAND, REGENT STREET, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


4s. 





Used at Trinity College, London. 
ELEMENTARY MUSIC, by DR. WESTBROOK. 


Wirn Questions anp Vocan Exerciszs. 
Prick One SHuuine. 


W. REEVES, 185, FLEHT STREET, E.C. 


=— = 


UNPARALLELED 
‘SUCCESS 


OF THE 


“WHITE” 
SEW IRS meee 


Ob ee 




















GOLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1883, 


600 MACHINES 
MANUFACTURED AND SOLD EACH DAY: 


50OO SEWING MACHINE DEALERS 
IN ENGLAND ALONE SELL THE “ WHITE.” 
Samples of Work and Price List gratis on application. 


try a WHITE ” before Purchasing, 
No other Machine ever had sucha 
RECORD OF POPULARITY. 


WHITE SEWING 
19, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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MUSIC STRINGS. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P, GUIVIER & CO,., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


STRINGS FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, DOUBLE 
BASS, HARP, ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, &c., &c., 


HAVA ALWAYS IN STOCK THB LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
OF ANY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


All Kinds of Strings covered in a superior maaner by powerful 
machines made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 
PUBLICATIONS DESIGNED SPECIALLY FOR 
AMATEUR BAND. 


“LIVERPOOL BRASS AND MILITARY BAND JOURNAL.’ 
“LIVERPOOL DRUM AND FIFE BAND JOURNAL.” 


THE “BRASS BAND NEWS.” 
(Published on the First of each Month.) 








LISTS POST FREE. 
WRIGHT AND ROUND (Music Publishers and Band Contest 
Agents), 34, ERSKINE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








PawentatT—" Parmizss aNp Psrrzct Dantistxy,” 
Post free, from 57, Great Russell Street, opposite 
British Museum; b: 


y 

Doctor of Dental Surgery ; Exam. U.S.A.; F.R.M.S. 
¥.Z.8.M.S.A., ete., —— Honorary Dental 
Surgeon to the British Asylum for Deaf and Dumb 
Females, Reedham Orphan Asylum, Lic. Vic. 
Schools, etc., etc., ete., sole Inventor and Patentee 


of Dental Improvements for which a Gold Medal 
and the highest Diploma of Merit has been 
awarded. 

No charge for consultation. Moderate fees. Discount 
to the Clergy; members of the Legal and Medical Pro- 


fessions, and holders of Army and Navy and Civil Service 
Rtore tickete. 








ESTABLISHED 1861, 
| ag. BANK. Southampton Buildings, Chancery 


Lane, 


Current Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 


and Luterest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn below 
£25. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts, excepting under exceptional 
circumstances. 


The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, 
repayable on demand. 


‘The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the of 
iti We tee ee es fer a oe fi 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and: pale of 
Shares, and Annuities. : 
Pam whlet with full partido lication 
A on & le 
: FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. ‘ 1 , 


OW TO-. PURCHASE A- HOUSE FOR TWO 
GULNEAS PER MONTH, with immediate Possession and ‘n0 Rent to 

pay. Apply at the Office of the Braxszcx Buitpixe Society. 
OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 
FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with immediate possession, either 
ning purposes. Apply at the Office of the Binxsack 


Deeds, 
ills of 
Stocks, 





lication. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
t OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. — Glad 
— © constitutions have a tendency to 
year, borne down by its protracted tortures. Let 








SWIFT & CO.; 


TYPE-MUSIG AND’ GENERAL PRINTERS. 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C,, 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills, and Programmes for Concerts 
and Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pampblets, or 


larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 


Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 





MERICAN ORGANS and HARMONIUMS at RE- 

DUCED PRICES for cash, or on Cramer’s Three Years’ System, from one 

guinea per quarter; also a good Pipe Organ, with open diapason and principal of 

powerful tone. Cash 25 guineas.—J. B. CRAMER & CO., 40 to 46, Moorgate 
Street, E.C. ‘ , 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WAREROOMS, 40 to 48, 
Moorgate Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANOFORTES, in great 


‘variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s celebrated 


Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s Three-years’ Hire System. A lirge 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, oniums, and Awerican 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 


40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


WORKS BY MR. C. E. WILLING. 





IN F°CAP. 8vo, CLOTH. PRICE TWO SHILLINGS. 
“THE BEST ANGLICAN PSALTER.” 


’T HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the Canti- 
cles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. In this Edition the “ Proper Psalms fur 
Certain Days” are reprinted at the end of the Book. 


A Cheap Edition in Limp Cloth, = 1s. ; in which the “ Propor Paslns ” 
are only priritéd as they occur in the ter. 


HE CANTICLES, Athanasian Creed, &c., from the 
above. Price 3d. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. With Festival 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis; Responses for Advent 
and Lent, New Chants, &c, Composed and arranged by C. E. Willing. 
HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. Limp cloth 
flush, 2s. 6d. ; postage, 34d. 4 
TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s 
Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. ; postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s. ; postage, 2d. 
HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, as sung 
on Festivals at ALL SAINTS’, Margaret Street. . With FOURITKUN 
ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, Organist to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, and formerly Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret >trect, 
and of the Foundling Hospital. Price 3d. 
ESPONSES FOR THE SEASONS OF ADVENT 
AND LENT, with DOXOLOGY and HALLELUJAH for EASTER- 
TIDE. Price 8d. 
INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Trans- 


lated by Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E, Willing. Free by 
Post, 1s. 





SWIFT & CO., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


CRAMER'S EDITION OF THE ORATORIOS. 


EACH FREE BY POST FOR 12 STAMPS. 








The following will be supplied in numbers, on liberal terms, to 
Choirs and Musical Societies. Particulars of Swirr & Co. 

ANDEL’S “MESSIAH.” Arranged and Edited by 
Hoastxy. Demy 8vo, 154pp. Price 1s. 

ANDEL’S “JUDAS MACCABAUS.” Arranged and 
Edited by Da. Joun CianK. Demy 8vo, 160 pp. Price 1s. 

AYDN’S “CREATION.” Arranged by NEUKOMM. 
‘Demy 8vo. Price 1s, 


Roe “STABAT MATER.” Demy 8vo. Price 1s, 





SWIFT & Co., NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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